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The Library Committee shall divide the books and other 
articles belonging to the Library into three classes, namely; 
(a) those which are not to be removed from the building; 
(b) those which may be taken only by written permission 
of three members of the committee; (c) those which may 
circulate under the following rules. 

Members shall be entitled to take from the Library two 
folio or quarto volumes, or four volumes of lesser fold, with 
the plates belonging to the same, upon haying them record- | 
ed by the Librarian, or Assistant Librarian, and promising 
to make good any damage they sustain, while in their pos- 
session, and to replace the same if lost, or pay a sum fixed 
by the Library Committee. 

No person shall lend any book belonging to the Institute, 
excepting to a member, under a penalty of one dollar for 
each offence. wy 

The Library Committee may allow members to take more 
than the allotted number of books upon a written applica- 
tion, and may also permit other persons than members to 
use the Library under such conditions as they may impose. 

No person shall detain any book longer than four weeks 
from the Library, if notified that the same is wanted by an- 
other member, under a penalty of five cents per day, and no 
volume shall be detained longer than three months at one 
time under the same penaley.: 

The Librarian shall have power by order of the Library 
Committee to callin any volume after it has been retained 
by a member for ten days. 

On or before the first Wednesday in May, all books shall 
be returned to the Library, and a penalty of five cents per 
day shall be imposed for each volume detained. 

o book shall be allowed to circulate until one month af- 
ter its receipt. 
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WHOEVER may chance to take up this book, ought to 
hate fair warning of certain shocks he will meet with, from 
an abrupt transition of subject. Should he get out of patience 
and toss the book aside as a clumsy production, we cannot 

_ blame him. It is unjustifiable and disrespectful for an author 
thus to take an unsuspicious reader off his feet, and set him 
down in a new place, where he stares about him, wondering 
where, in the name of common sense, he may be. Should he 
read this preface, we trust our contrite apology will induce ° 
him to pass over these surprises, and other errors, in a for- 
giving spirit. 

Messrs Ives, having a set of wood engravings of the per- 
sonages in “ Dr. Busby,’’ employed the author of the game 
to write a story thereto. It was presumed that no one was 
so well able to satisfy the curiosity of the juvenile publie 
about Dr. B. and his neighbors. Though not given to gos- 
siping, the writer did not scruple to dilate upon the private 
affairs of Mr. Niricumtwich, nor to introduce the reader, 
without invitation, into the house of the good Master Rod- 
bury, and would have been more communicative on the sub- 
ject of Henry, but assigned limits brought the tale to an un- 
timely end. 


PREFACE, 


No scribbler impressed with a proper idea of the responsi- 
bility of authorship, considers his work done when he has 
covered the prescribed number of sheets. If he leave them 
to take their chance in the press, it is meet that such ostrich- 
like indifference should have its reward. The manuscript 
was sent off in haste, without any caption to the chapters, jn 
consequence of which neglect, the blank spaces between were 
disregarded, and the proofs not passing under the eye of the 
author, who was rambling about the country, the mistake 

_passed uncorrected. 
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DOCTOR BUSBY, 


AND HIS NEIGHBORS. 


Watter Ropgury was one of those who 
are entitled to the venerable name of Master, 
or Teacher, in its highest signification, for 
none could approach him without being 
made better, and this not so much by any 
direct effort on his part, as by the beauty, 
the perfect symmetry of his character and 
mind, which served as a model with which 
each individual might silently compare his 
own. It was not, however, on account of 
this unpretending, though powerful influ- 
ence, that his rustic neighbors had given 
him the title of Master. Being debarred 
from speaking in public by a weakness in 
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the chest, he had early in life quitted his 
profession, and partly to exercise his pecu- 
liar talents for acting on others for their 
good, partly to eke out a scanty income, 
had received a few pupils into his family. 
These were usually most unpromising and 
disagreeable children, such as selfish teach- 
ers had rejected as being too troublesome 
to be endured, or too stupid to be taught. 

At the time when our story commences, 
the pupils of Master Rodbury were six 
in number, two of them well-grown lads 
of seventeen, with intelligent faces, and 
foreheads phrenologically unexceptionable. 
Why these tall lads recite the same Latin 
lessons with Waggish Will, and Sly Tom, 
Simple Sam, and Lazy Jem, impish urch- 
ins from ten to twelve years of age, isa 
query to be answered at some length in an- 
other chapter. 

The taller and stronger of thetwo, known 
by the well earned nickname of Quantel- 
some Bob, is no other than Master Ninny- 
come-twitch, (or, more properly, Ninicum- 
twich, ) with whose pugnacious propensities, 
as well as his odd and somewhat uncouth 
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name, the reader is not unacquainted. Al- 
though he certainly is not favorably known 
to the public, it is to be hoped that some 
will be glad to learn the particulars of his 
history for the sake of old companionship, 
and the merry games they have enjoyed 
with him, and the other characters of ‘ Dr. 
Busby.” 

The other studentis no other than ‘Doll’s 
Brother, Harry Manly,” whose smiling 
countenance, (which procured for him the 
appellation of Happy Harry,) together with 
his dutiful activity on the farm of his fath- 
er, has doubtless won for him many friends, 
which, if the historian does him any justice, 
he will not lose on farther acquaintance. 

“Harry Manly, clod-hopper;— that’s 
your name and title, eh?’ asked Waggish 
Will, the first time Harry joined the boys 
in the play-ground, after his introduction 
among them. 

“Manly? 'That is a good name, a very 
good name — hope you’re not afraid to act 
up to it?’ said Simple Sam. ‘Ain’t a 
coward, I suppose ?”’ 


“See what grand hard fists he has! 
1* 
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Look, Sam !”’ said Lazy Jem, getting ready 
to dodge behind a tree, as young Ninicum- 
twich appeared, sauntering towards them. 

‘“ Harry Manly, I'll be switched if I am 
not overjoyed you have come here to 
school,” said Waggish Will, with a signifi- 
cant wink. 

“Thank you,” said Harry, ironically, 

“Why, you need not thank him,” ex- 
plained Simple Sam. “He only means 
that you will have to take zt, like the rest 
of us, but you are able to give it to him 
back, all fair, which we are not, you know.” 

“Yes, give it to him, hot and heavy, pay 
off old scores for us,” added Sly ‘Tom, in a 
cringing attitude, as he heard his tormentor 
drawing nearer. 

‘“ You are not quite so tall, but I should 
think you were about his match,” said 
Simple Sam. ‘Should not wonder if you 
licked him.” | 

‘Speak out, Sam — say it again 1” whis- 
pered Sly Tom, advancing one foot ready 
for a start, as he took a glance at the low- 
ering face of young Ninicumtwich, who was 
now within hearing. 
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Quarrelsome Bobeaeeeet the glance with 
a thump upon the pate which occasioned a 
shrill scream, loudly echoed by Will, who 
had been overturned at the same moment 
by a cuff with the left hand, and lay laugh- 
ing and sprawling on the gravel. Here he 
was presently joined by Lazy Jem, all ina 
heap, and squealing like a certain animal, 
whom he resembled in many respects. ‘The 
roaring and screaming continued till Master 
Rodbury’s mild countenance appeared at 
the door of the School-room, and Master 
Ninicumtwich’s brow, already dark with 
anger, became purple with shame. A look 
of silent upbraiding was all the reproof he 
received, while the little boys picked them- 
selves up as slowly as they could, rubbing 
their elbows and knees, and making abom- 
inable grimaces. It was easy to perceive 
that they were making the most of their 
bruises, by the looks of roguish triumph 
exchanged between Sly Tom and Waggish 
Will, as obeying the Master's wave of the 
hand, they entered the School-room. 

No person could be within the daily in- 
fluence of such a man as Master Rodbury, 
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without a growing feeling of reverence and 
love. At the first glance, there appeared 
not much in his simple, calm exterior to in- 
spire awe. His was the true dignity which 
becomes more deeply felt by degrees, as the 
purity and moral elevation of character 
become known in the daily imtercourse of 
life. Young Ninicumtwich had never felt 
anything like respect for his. parents, who 
were people of fashion, and nothing more. 
He knew not how to explain or express the 
novel emotions which Master Rodbury’s 
words and actions excited in his mind. It 
was a mystery which he could not fathom, 
that a look from that calm black eye should 
reach the deepest recesses of his bosom, and 
awaken a warm glow of hope and joy, or a 
feeling of shame and self abasement.— 
Against reproof and punishment he had al- 
ways hardened himself, but now he found 
himself disarmed of his spirit of opposition, 
as it were by magic. 

There was hardly a school in the country 
of which young Ninicumtwich had not at 
some period been a member, and he had 


not remained long enough in any one of 
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them to learn much, before he was expelled 
for insubordination and turbulence. He 
was the very pattern of bad boys, and was 
believed to glory in the distinction. He 
had the misfortune to be always liberally 
supplied with pocket money; and in all 
cases the blame of his ill conduct and con- 
sequent expulsion was laid upon his teach- 
ers or fellow pupils, by his thoughtless pa- 
rents, who chose to see no fault in him, 
themselves, lest they should be called upon 
to expose the weakness of their authority 
over him by the attempt to correct it. Rid- 
ing, boxing, smoking, eating, card-playing, 
&c., had been his real occupations, and his 
lessons a mere ceremony, so that at seven- 
teen he was a perfect ignoramus. 

Yet, all the while, there was inherent in 
his nature a certain good taste, and a per- 
ception of the beautiful in the moral world, 
which made. him at times abhor and revile 
himself, and long for better things. He had 
kept this feeling deeply hidden in his inmost 
heart, where it had been almost quenched 
by the prejudice and ill-judged severity of 
former teachers. Master Rodbury’s intu- 
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itive knowledge of human nature divined 

its existence — and now, indeed, was the ere 

a chance, a faint hope, thatit might brane 
the germ of a new character. 

All the lessons of young Nin?ounteoe 
were recited with a studied and sullen care- 
lessness, as if he almost disdained to go - 
through the forms of a recitation. Perhaps 
he would have resented nothing more an- 
srily than being suspected of any degree of 
application, or desire to excel. His igno- 
rance was truly surprising for his age, and 
advantages. It seemed as if the very at- 
mosphere in which he had lived might have 
imparted a little more intelligence. — Per- 
haps there was a little affectation in his 
comprehensive and particular denials of 
knowing or caring to know anything use- 
ful, ot worthy of attention. At least, Mas- 
ter Rodbury thought so, and, ever hopeful, 
did not despair of awakening a spark of 
literary ambition, or, to use the words of 
Channing, ‘‘disinterring his buried intel- 
lect,’’ though to a less charitable and gener-: 
ous Jud gment, such aconfidence would have 
seemed aereely more rational than the ex- 
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pectation of restoring life and animation to 
a buried body. , 

. ‘The boy read nothing, unless it may be 
called reading to glance through a newspa- 
per tale, or a few lines of poetry. The 
little he read he criticised, to be sure, with 
‘ some degree of discrimination; he knew a 
silly story from a good one, he preferred 
refinement, to. coarseness, and true poetry 
to the mere jingle of rhyme, or the repeti- 
tion of hackneyed poetic phrases. These 
evidences of latent taste and feeling were 
observed by the Master’s daughter, Grace, 
to whom he would occasionally read a choice 
scrap of his own selection. 

When his attempts at composition had 
been received by his former teachers, the 
mistakes in spelling were so provokingly fre- . 
quent, and the writing so inexeusably bad, 
that no attention was ever paid to thing 
else. One teacher compelled him to copy 
his piece ten times. He exhausted his inge- 
nuity in inventing new blunders and omis- 
sions, and the last copy was wholly unintelli- 
sible. But now, for the first time, Dames, 
in his a he felt diffident about his exer- 


a 
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cise, and anxious that it should not be 
Vapans al with those of his juniors, t “eg: 
confusion. Waggish Will was bright—Sly 
Tom was no dunce—Lazy Jem was correct — 
—and even Simple Sam could express his 
honest thoughts in proper phrase and form. 
There was not one of them who could not 
write a better letter than ever had proceed- 
ed from the pen of young Ninicumtwich. 
We present his last effusion in the episto- 
lary line as a specimen to our readers. 

Dear father,—Have smashed a shaize— 
send you herwithe the bill—Hartley has 
ten dollars more pocket-money than I have 
want a new watch like his—broke mine. — 
Tell mother shan’t give up cigars till she 
gives up novels and rouge—owe Bill Green 
a beating—shall give it him immediately, 
principle and interst—so look for me home 
about this time. Your affec’te son, 

Bos. 

The first Saturday, which was com 
tion day, Master Rodbury received an ex- 
cuse, instead of a theme, with only a slight 
bow of the head. ‘The second arrived— 
still nothing was forthcoming; young Nin- 
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ny, as Grace called him, had nothing to 
hand in. Again his apology, (and it was 
much for him to make an apology, for he 
general ally on such occasions was doggedly 
silent,) was received without frown or re- 
buke; a request, rather than a command, 
that he would commence in season, in or- 
der not to be unprepared again, was an- 
swered by a cheerful assurance from the 
pupil that he did so intend, and the sinceri- 
ty of his purpose appeared in his counte- 
nance. 

The third Saturday had now arrived.— 
The themes were called for. Harry had 
but recently arrived, and was passed over 
of course. ‘The waiting eye of the Master 
was fixed on young Ninicumtwich. With 
the consciousness of his late ebullition of 
temper, and of a triple omission of duty, 
and virtual breach of promise, he was too 
much overpowered to look up. So he pro- 
truded his lips, knit his flushed brows, and 
endeavored to look sullen instead of 
ashamed. Waggish Will and Sly Tom 
carried up their neatly folded exercises, 
with an over acted alacrity evidently de- 
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signed as a contrast. Simple Sam stared 

with open eyes at Master Bob’s lowering 

countenance, as he went to the desk and 
returned, and Lazy Jem, as he tramped 
heavily by, gave a significant shrug, which 
made the culprit clench his hand till the 
nails almost entered the palm. Harry, 
observing how much he was chafed by the 
triumph of his companions, good naturedly 
occupied himself about something, in order 
to appear not to observe his disgrace. _ 

The-forenoon passed away, as all fore- 
noons will, for there is no standing still in 
this world, even for the sulky. Master 
Rodbury was as serene as usual, and if 
young Ninny by surprise caught his eye 
fixed upon him, he looked down witha 
sort of start—he could not bear the pitying 
kindness of his glance. 

‘Did you not intend to write this week, 
Robert?’ asked the Master, as Ninicum- 
twich lingered at his desk after the others 
had gone out to the gymnasium. 

‘1 did really intend to do it, but—” 

‘“‘Is this the way your purposes are usu- 
ally matched with their fulfilment? Ihave 
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not hitherto regarded you as a boy of feeble 
and irresolute character.” 
_“ When I say I won't, I—”’ 

“Youkeep your word? I will be bound 
you will. Then I will thank you to say 
you won't disappoint me on Tuesday morn- 
ing, Can I rely on you? . 

‘“‘T had rather say [ won’t write. That 
would be ‘il easiest way of getting out of 
the scrape.” 

“'That would not dl getting out of it 
at all, my lad,” said Master Rodbury.— 
‘‘Come—look me in the face—you will do 
it? We suffer a thousand times less in 
performing an unwelcome duty, than our 
heaven derived nature compels us to suffer 
from the neglect of it.” 

‘Well, sir, I am tired of thinking of it. 
{ will do it, but perhaps I willnever attempt 
another.” 

‘‘We shall see. Will you walk with 
me? { am sorry you do not fancy your 
new companion as yet. I should think he 
was nearly of your own age. Grace and 
her mother think him intelligent and inter- 
esting.” 
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‘‘ A plough-boy turned scholar is always 
cracked up beyond his merits. I think he 
is. aS green aS— as—” 

‘His manners are not graceful, certainly, 
but then —’’ 

‘‘T must say I think it very capricious in 
Miss Rodbury to prefer a new friend to— 
to —”’ | 

‘‘T doubt if she would give that title to 
either of you at present,’”’ said Master Rod- 
bury, laughing. ‘‘ Your friendship with us 
is of but three weeks growth, and I expect 
daily to see you tear it up by the roots, and 
go away and forget us.” 

‘Never shall I forget you,” said young 
Ninny, with a burst of feeling at which he 
was himself surprised. 

“Well, well.” 

On Monday night young Ninny layawake 
hour after hour. He thought of his sub- 
ject — ‘‘ Voices.” He wrote page after page 
in imagination, but he knew that when he 
took pen in hand, the thoughts that rose so 
easily and brightly in his mind would all 
vanish as if undera spell. He felt painful- 
ly that it was his past neglect which had 
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thus fettered his powers. ‘‘ If my thoughts 
would but record themselves as they rise,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘I could write, Oh, how 
I could write!’ His reflections during that 
long vigil were so bitter that he tossed rest- 
lessly from side to side as if in a fever, and 
uttered groans and sighs of impatience. 
“Warry Manly — intelligent and interest- 
ing. Hesays heis— Grace calls him so — 
when would any ene ever say so much of 
me? I will go away from here —I will 
not be his foil. Yes, we shall be eternally 
compared — I’m off. But before I go, I will 
give him such a pommelling as he never 
had in his life. The first opening the an- 
telligent and interesting young gentleman 
gives me for a quarrel, Pll spoil his pretty 
round face so that Grace will not know him 
again. Yes, I will do that, I long to be at 
him, lil let him feel at least for once, that 
Iam his superior. Waggish Will thinks 
him my match, does he? Ah ha! we will 
see—we will see. O—h! oh! I wish I 
could goto sleep. Hark! one, two,— only 
two! When will it be morning!’ 


At last he fell into a doze, from which he 
Q* 
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waked suddenly, and with a feeling of be- 
wilderment, for the moon was shining full | 
upon his face. On the window sill lay . 
the sheet of paper which he had prepared 
for his composition, and the pen which he 
had held suspended over it till late at night. 
He sprang out of bed, and scribbled three 
pages, without pausing-to round his peri- 
ods, or even wholly to write his words. 
The moment he had finished it, drowsmess 
fell heavily upon him, he plunged into his 
bed, and did not rouse again till he heard 
the bird-like voice of little Alice at his door, 
singing, ‘‘ Awake, awake, your bed for- 
sake.” 

He rose with a dull weight at his heart. 
He had pledged his word to write — Mas- 
ter Rodbury could never again rely on his 
sincerity, but he who had spent the evening 
invain attempts, could not, he knew he could 
not, write in the short interval which re- 
mained before school. As he was quitting 
the chamber, and calling up for the occa- 
sion an air of impudent indifference, his eye 
caught the blotted and irregular scrawl on 
the window, and he all at once remembered 
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his dream-like, moon-light effusion. He 
snatched it up, and without trusting him- 
self to look at it, ran and thrust it into 
Master Rodbury’s hand, as he was rising 
from the breakfast table. 

“You write as a Frenchman talks, in 
such a hurry that you leave off the latter 
half of all your words,” said his Master, look- 
ing over the careless scrawl without any 
symptom of offended dignity. ‘IT must call 
for some of your aid here; Robert, I doubt 
if you can decipher it yourself, however.” 

He soon found himself laughing very 
heartily with his Master, as their mutual 
endeavors were unsuccessful in making 
sense of more than half of it. 

‘“‘T do not ask if this is the best you can 
do, my lad,’ said Master Rodbury, with 
radiant eyes. “But this Ido say, and it 
ought not to flatter, but rather to humble 
you, your mind is like a rich unworked 
mine. Will you allow its riches to be 
buried forever under a mountain of igno- 
rance?”’ 

Robert tried to speak, but the words 
ehoked him. He gave one look at the 
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bright kind eyes that were reading his 
emotions in his countenance, and then 
rushed out of the room, and out of the 
house. He appeared again at school-time, 
and had resumed his usual haughty indif-_ 
ference of demeanor. His recitations were — 
even worse than ordinary that day, but his — 
friend did not despair—he remembered the 
transient gleam of a different expression in 
that now repulsive countenance, and the 
good man was hopeful. He yet trusted 
that God had given him influence over — 
the wayward spirit of the boy—that he ~ 
would make it the means of saving him. 
His benevolent heart went out warmly to 
second his acute intellect, and in loving 
the unloved, and teaching the intractable, 
he was happy and satisfied, when another 
would have been angry and disheartened. 
- When a little boy, Harry had a lingering 
fit of sickness. His sister Doll was hardly 
beyond childhood, but she took care of 
him, day and night, with such untiring as- 
siduity, that her neighbors in their sympa- 
thy never thought or spoke of him by any 
other name than that of ‘ Doll’s brother.” 
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He had never known a mother’s care, and 
to him the name of sister was more sweet 
and endearing than any other. ‘The self 
sacrificing tenderness of a mother could 
hardly have surpassed hers, and her youth 
gave her one advantage as a nurse, that of 
enlivening the sick-room with the light of 
a joyous and roguish spirit, which, untam- 
ed by fatigue or anxiety, make the weary 
hours ‘dance by fu’ light.” 

When the invalid was able to leave his 
room, and creep forth to enjoy the soft 
breath of a summer’s day, Doll used to 
lead him out into a little grove, and leave 
him reclining upon cushions on alow bench 
near the road-side. ‘lhe young marketers 
passing by would stop their teams under 
the shade of the trees, and chat a little 
with ‘ Doll’s brother.”” Sometimes an old 
woman, ora buxom matron, would stop 
to say a few kind words to him, and recom- 
mend infallible herb-drinks and Indian 
medicines. The schoolboys would choose 
their playground where he could watch 
their amusements, and raise his feeble shout 
at any extraordinary feat or failure. 
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But when, at a distance upon the road 
which wound like a ribbon through the 
valley and over the brow of the hill, a 
large white horse and a broad low chaise 
began to rise into view, then joy would ~ 
sparkle in the eyes of the sick boy, and his — 4 
ery of ‘‘Dr. Busby! Dr. Busby is com- 
ing!’’ would presently bring Doll to his 
side with shining hair coquettishly curled, 
and a clean white neckerchief and apron. 

With what a slow coach-horse dignity ~ | 
of step did the old white steed pace through ~ 
the lane! How gradually the sound of — 
the wheels grew more distinct, till they _ 
rumbled over the few planks that bridged ~ 
the brook, and left the gravelly road to 
sweep with a graceful curve up to the far- 
meyr’s gate! 

Harry infinitely admired Dr. Busby, and 
with much reason. He certainly was-a 
true gentleman, and worthy of admiration, 
the word gentleman being used in the 
highest sense, not in the vulgar one. He 
was not one of those rich drones who think ' 
they are born to be ministered unto, and 
not to minister; he was not one of those 
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fine gentlemen who, happening to have 
plenty of money, take it for granted they 
have no part to play in the great drama of 
life, but to hoard wealth, or to spend it. 
Dr. Busby’s courtesy was not a mere 
_ polish or varnish; it was the reality, and 
not the semblance of a constant regard to 
_ the happiness and rights of others in every 
wordand movement. ‘Thereisa politeness 
which is more chilling than rustic blunt- 
ness, and holds even friends at arm’s 
length, as it were. But Dr. Busby’s ur- 
' banity was like sunshine; all basked se- 
curely 1 in its beams, knowing that it came 
from, a warm and honest heart, and was 
founded on Christian principle. He was 
one of those large hearted men who can go 
out from the little world of self, share the 
joys and sorrows, and understand the deep 
soul-felt wants 4 his fellow men. It re- 
quires a strong power of imagination, and 
a great knowledge of the varieties of human 
‘a a perten he and suffering, thus to enter into 
he internal world in which every human 
ing’re ally lives. He did not confine his 
attention to the languishing ety he also 
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ministered to the mind diseased. He in- 
spired the most enthusiastic affection where 
he was well known, especially among his 
humble friends in the circles of his practice. 
Some of these he had raised by his judi- 
cious aid and advice from degradation and 
vice to worthy aims and peace of mind, 
the greatest benefit that can be conferred 
by one human being upon another. “Like 
his brother in law, Master Rodbury, he 
was always successful in winning the con- 
fidence of children, and had long been 
loved dearly by his little patient, Harry. 
When he was not in haste, he held long 
conversations with him, taking care not to 
strain or over excite his mind, while he 
taught him to reason and reflect. The 
books which he supplied were not such as. * 
would simply amuse the child, or exercise 
his fancy. 

“Tf this boy regains his health, you will 
educate him, Farmer Manly?’ asked the 
Dr. one day, in Harry’s hearing. 

“Make a scholar of him? Ho, no!” cried . 
the old man, scratching his bristly chin, 
and showing mo large, firm teeth, stained 
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toa golden tint by tobacco smoke. “ He 
shall have as much larning as his father 
had before him, and that is enough.” 

Dr. Busby was too well bred to contra- 
dict the positive old man; he merely asked 
if he had not money euiough also. 

Pi gues I hain’t!” 

m Vhy not enough money, as well as 
‘cli knowledge? Which is the most 
precious, riches which can take wing, or 
wealth that can never be lost? Give the 
lad a good education, he will do you credit.” 

‘“‘ Aye, by being ruined at the ’Cadmies, 
like young Ninicumtwich. Next thing, he 
would be packed off from College, home to 
his dad, mate a drunkard or a gambler of, 
like (og 

“ Like my son?’ 

Your boy is one of a thousand. But 
there— where’s the use of his edication and 
his fine talents? His face is as white as 
his shirt collar, and he’ll never live to do 
the good his father has done in the world.” 

The father sighed, and pursued the ar- 
gument no farther. But his words had 
sunk deep into Harry’s mind. Months, 
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even years, passed before he outgrew the 
debility consequent upon his prolonged ill- 
ness. But he at last shot up into a tall, 
well made stripling, no longer petted, but 
rather looked up to and leaned upon by 
Doll. The change in their relation to each 
other did not seem to lessen the pecularly 
warm attachment which subsisted between 
them. It was now Harry’s turn to be ever 
on the watch to render kind services. 
‘There was one subject on which heeould 

look for no sympathy from his sister. One 
darling project, which was the theme of 
his reveries by day, and his dreams by 
night, he confided to but one tried friend. 
This was no other than young Busby. 
Fortunately for Harry, at a time in his long 
convalescence when he could neither work 
nor be contentedly idle, young Busby was 
compelled by his exhaustion and the com- 
mands of his father, to take a month’s rest 
at home to recruit his strength. ‘The study 
of Botany alone was not prohibited by pa- 
rental or medical prudence. ‘The young 
botanist took Harry with him in his search 
for flowers, for his close attention to books 
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had made him near-sighted and abstracted. 
Harry proved a capital auxiliary. He had 
always looked on nature with a curious and 
observant eye; sometimes he had amused 
himself with counting the different kinds of 
plants to be found on a square yard in his 
favorite grove, or had made garlands of 
pressed leaves and ferns to ornament his sis- 
ter’s looking glass, a siitable frame for the re- 
flection of a pretty little wild rose like Doll. 
During Harry’s illness the frequent visits 
of Dr. Busby were perhaps as enlivening 
to Doll as tothe invalid. ‘The good Doctor 
' being somewhat prone to fall asleep in his 
chaise after a disturbed night, Mrs. Busby 
insisted that his safety should not be left to 
depend on the discretion of his horse , though | 
a nag less disposed to run away could not 
be imagined. So a driver occasionally oc- 
cupied the vacant third of the chaise, a 
young man with a most extraordinary pair 
of black eyes, which quite captivated the 
dairy maid’s simple fancy, especially as 
they looked admiringly and kindly upon 
her, as she busied herself about her brother’s 
comfort. 
- 3* 
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As Harry grew older, Doll grew jealous 
of his books, or at least felt rather annoyed 
at his silent and abstracted devotion to 
them. 

“'Phere’s no getting a word out of Har- 
ry, now-a-days,” she would say, pouting, 
while the Doctor’s driver listened with the 
kindest condescension, “I wish you would 
carry back them books where they came 
from. For my own part, a book always 
makes my head ache, I should not care if I 
never saw one again.”’ f 

To which the “black eyedlover’’ would 
respond in a sympathising strain, ‘Just so 
with young Busby. He will sit for hours 
like an image, and forget to eat, drink, or 
go to bed like other people. As for me, I 
fall asleep forever if I take a book of an 
evening, without ‘tis one which sets me a 
laughing.” 

“Such dull times as I have you don’t 
know, with father on one side with his 
newspaper, smoking his pipe, and sipping 
his cider, and Harry on the other, buried 
in his books.” 

“Shall I have the pleasure of a game of 
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chequers, or fox and geese; with you this 
evening, Miss Manly ?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know but I will, if you 
don’t come too early. There’sall the milk 
to take care of, and myself to tidy up.” 

“You will beat me, certain. With 
you opposite, [ shall not think of looking 
at the board, and you will steal all my 
geese.” 

‘Nonsense! and besides, I have no head 
for a game; Harry says so.” 

“Did you hear that some wag has put 
out a game, called Dr. Busby, with pic- 
tures, real likenesses of you and myself, 
and Harry besides, and your father, pipe 
and all, &c.’’ 

‘An impudent, good for nothing sight !” - 
exclaimed Doll, half laughing, half pouting. 
‘“‘T hope [ have my silk gown on, and my 
white bonnet.’’ 

“Not you! ‘There you are carrying the 
milk-pail, with bare arms, not half so round 
and white as yours are; you are looking 
roguishly over your shoulder, just as i 

‘As I look when I have said something 
on purpose to tease you.” 
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“Well, [ tell you he has made pony hair 
all flyine | in tangles!’ 

“It’s too bad, there! I know now it was 
Mr. Ninicumtwich done it. He come here 
with his dog, scaring Harry’s rabbits. I 
had jest done milking Short-horn, or Mud- 
turtle, and out I run, jest asl was, and says 
I, Mr. Ninicumtwich 4 

‘No, you see it cannot be him, for there’s 
a caricature of Madam and the boy with 
his fists clenched, and as if that wan't 
enough, the old joke about his one eye.” 

‘His one eye? He has ‘PO, as cross 
looking ones as ever I saw.’ | 

“Tknow. But the boys singa song about | 
a battle he had with a Watchman in his > 
young, wild days, in which one eye was 
closed up. That’s the reason he’s had 
young Ninicumtwich taught to box, equal - 
to a prize fighter.” 

“What so that he may beat the! Watch- 
man ?”’ 

‘(So that he can defend his eyes, I mean.” 

“F'ather,’’ said Harry one day, when the 
old man had read the very last advertise- 
ment, and had mourned as usual over the 
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increasing wickedness of the world, as shown 
in the police reports and records of bloody 
murders with which the editor had enliven- 
ed its pages. ‘‘Father, I have something 
on my mind which I have long wished to 
say. Ishould not have put off speaking 
of it solong, only I wasafraid you would de- 
cide the matter at once, just as you did about 
selling your United States Bank Stock.” 

‘““You areashrewd boy to put me in mind 
of that! Well, well, the old man was for 
once a little too positive; too honest to be- 
lieve all the world rogues, that’s all. But 
[ve got the old house and fifty acres of 
good solid land left, Harry. That is the 
true wealth for you and me, Harry; the 
riches that won’t fly away. It will stay 
where ’tis.”’ 

Harry was silent, for he thought that 
knowledge was to him the true riches, the 
only treasure which was always secure 
amid the accidents of time and fate. 

“What are you awaiting for? Speak 
your mind, or hold your tongue, one or the 
other, not set there like a calf choked with 
an apple. pa with it like a man.” 
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“But you are so hasty, father! You 
will say no in your usual decisive way, 
without deliberating. Now it is a matter 
of such moment to me, second only to life.” 

‘“‘T reckon I know what you're driving at. 
This is the consequence of your being so 
thick with young Busby. I wish I had 
have forbid your keeping up a correspond- 
ence with him. I might ha’ known he 
would put high notions into your weak 
head — notions of rising above your condi- 
tion, of despising the way of life which was 
good enough for your father, and his father 
before him. Harry, Harry, you will see 
your folly when it is too late. Ambition is 
the ruin of many a likely young man.” 

‘“‘ Dear father, if I know my heart, there 
is no ambition there — at least no pride. 
You hurt my feelings, indeed you do,. 
my father, talking of my despising — 
despising what? Just what I am more 
proud of than of anything else, —my up- 
right, independent, pure-hearted, affection- 
ate father,” said Harry, with a trembling 
voice. 

“Oh, you know how to come round your 
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foolish old dad,’’ said the farmer, brushing 
his eyes with the back of his hand. 

‘“‘ Depend upon it, dear father, the family 
which has always been so respected, so un- 
stained by any blot, is not going to be dis- 
graced by your Harry. When did you 
ever know me guilty of “8 

“Well, well, [can’t say but what you 
are all that I, or Doll either, could wish 
you now, and more, much more than I ever 
expected, or ever hoped. Remain as you 
are, then, my only son —don’t, I entreat 
you, set your mind on what will break our 
hearts! You don’t know the wickedness 
of the world; how can you escape the 
snares which are set for the feet of the 
simple V’ 

“Why, I have faith to believe that what- 
ever path I follow, God will be with meas 
he has been in times past, if | aim todo my 
best.”’ 

‘Bad company, evil companions, you 
don’t know how soon they will lead your 
heart away from your God !” 

“Father,” cried Harry sorrowfully, ‘J 


have done. J will never speak of this 
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again, till aes have more confidence in my 
principles.” 

‘Don’t think I am not glad to see you so 
confident in them — it does your old fath- 
er’s heart good to know your good inten- 
tions. But youth is weak, confidence is off 
its guard. Stay here, in the soil where you 
are growing so well. Your principles are 
saplings as yet; they won’t bear such a 
heavy strain as would fall on ’em.” 

“‘T will say no more about leaving you, 
father, since you put it upon this ground. 
I cannot think with you, but lam a boy, 
as you say, and, maybe, not fit to judge for 
myself. When I am aman grown (: 

You will think differently.” 

“T was not going to say that, but no 
matter. Do you intend I shall go to school 
this winter ?” 

“Why, the Master could not teach you 
anything, I dare say. I don’t know who 
they’ll get; no great things, ’tant likely.” 

‘“‘T believe you are right, for if you have 
no objection, father, I shall take the school 
myself. It has been offered to me. ‘There 
is not much to do now, I can take care of 
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the cattle, as usual, out of school hours, 
and. i 

“ Why, Harry Manly !”’ shouted the old 
farmer, recovering from his surprise. ‘“You 
are in a mighty hurry to night to bea 
man !’’ 

Harry buried his face in his hands. His 
father could not understand him. 

‘‘!’m sure,” interrupted Doll, who had 
listened with an evident sympathy with her 
father until now. ‘‘ You can’t think but 
what Harry knows enough to teach the 
oldest scholars there !”’ 

‘‘ But they will put him out of the school 
house, neck and heels, the very first day.” 

Harry’s inducement to take the winter’s 
school was to provide funds to pay his tui- 
tion at a neighboring Academy, if his fath- 
er’s objections to his wishes were on the 
score of finance. But not a word had been 
said about economy. Now he resolved to 
persevere in the scheme for a different rea- 
son. 

‘“‘ If I chance to be mobbed, as my father 
prophesies,” thought he, ‘it will be no 
great disgrace. Many a stout, hard-fisted 
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wight has had to give the matter up, be- 
fore me. But if I am a successful and ac- 
ceptable teacher of the most turbulent 
school in the town, why, my father must 
give me credit for at least a little energy of 
will.” 

Harry undertook the school. For a day 
or two the old man was restless and fid- 
gety, listening occasionally, and looking out 
in the direction of the school-house. But, 
somehow, he could not make up his mind 
to ask Harry at night how he got on. Doll 
exchanged many a droll smile with Harry, 
but avoided the subject also. But even 
their silence had a language; in the one 
case it expressed doubt, in the other, confi- 
dence. : 

A week thus passed away, and no cloud 

of gloom or anxiety came to shade Harry’s 
happy face. On the contrary, finding him- 
self too much exhausted at night to spend 
the evening in reading or study, as had been 
his custom, he became unusually social 
and chatty, escorted Doll to the village sing- 
ing school, and even voluntarily attended 
ahusking party, where he must meet many 
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of his scholars on terms of great familiarity. 
Doll saw at a glance, that there was a per- 
fect understanding between him and them. 
‘They were proud to obey him in school, 
proud of the good order which their volun- 
tary submission and respect imposed on the 
less reasonable pupils, proud of the talents 
and attainments of their youthful Master. 
““T always thought Doll’s brother’d be a 
smart man.” “J always said he’d con- 
siderable of a head-piece, when I used to 
_ stop and chat with him, as he laid on his 
pillow under the trees by the road.’’— 
‘Quite uncommon talents, there’s no mis- 
take about that.” “’'Takes him to larna 
fellow to cipher.” ‘‘Should’nt wonder if 
our scheol was reported to the town as first 
rate.” ‘‘Reckon ’twill.”’ “Knows what 
he’s about.” ‘‘'I‘here ain’t a lazy bone in 
his skin.” ‘Never wants to spare his- 
self.” “If we do our share, no fear but 
what he’ll do his’n.”” ‘These and other ex- 
pressions, equally flattering, Doll’s atten- 
tive ear gathered from various quarters, 
and she laid them up to tell her father when 
he should venture to inquire. 
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The older scholars grew so zealous, that 
Harry agreed to meet them an hour in the 
evening to assist them in mathematics and 
some other studies which could not be duly 
explained while he was lable to the de- 
mands and interruptions of the little boys. 
Tull of animation and love of progress him- 
self, he infused the same ardor into the 
class. He was with them in the evening 
rather as a friend and helper, than as a for- 
mal teacher; but never was he wounded 
by a rude er unkind word. He never 
seemed to claim respect and observance, or 
indeed to be thinking of himself at all; con- 
sequently, they were anxious to render all 
that was due, and their deference was real, 
hearty, and: cordial, not conventional and 
uncertain. 

‘“T’ll jest step over to neighbor Spade’s, 
and see if I can hear anything about the 
school,” thought the old farmer one day, 
when he was tired of waiting for Harry’s 
complaints. Just as he came in sight of 
sSpade’s pleasant cottage, with its green- 
house as large as itself, and its nursery and 
grapery extending far in the rear, he be- 
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came aware that he was pursued by a vi- 
rago, under high excitement, as might be 
seen ata distance by her gestures. ‘The 
chase continued a long’ while —the unfor- 
tunate object of it straining every nerve to 
escape. His locomotive powers were much | 
impaired by age and rheumatism however, 
and Spade’s vine-clad portal seemed to re- 
cede as he advanced. Hemerely put him- 
self out of breath, and was in no condition 
to stand against the tempest of words that 
assailed him. 

“'To go for to cheat my son out of his 
schoolin’ he shan’t! ‘To have him on my 
hands, a plaguing of the little ones, I ain’t 
’gwine to, nor playing out instead of larn- 
ing his spellins, I won’t, for all the lazy, 
good-for-nothing, boyish whipper-snappers 
of Masters, nor their fathers to boot. I 
should like to know why my Tom isn’t as 
good as T'om Spade, or any of ’em. The 
young has their rights, Pll stand up for 
them, if nobody else don’t. ‘Tom Spade 
and them shan’t get all the larning, and 
my boy have no ’tention, out a slidin’ and 


a snow-ballin’ half school time. Il raise 
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the deestrickx—TDIl have the boy-Master 
turned out, and a man put in. You'll see 
if | don’t, and so you may tell your son, 
and tell Spade too, his great gawky lad 
need not think to have more than his share 
of the schooling,” &c., &c. 

Quite confounded, the good old farmer 
turned about and wenthome. Harry treat- 
ed the matter very lightly, and the subject 
of school being once entered upon, he and 
Doll soon placed matters in their true light. 
Knowing there was no solid ground of com- 

plaint, Harry was hugely surprised by a 
solemn visit from one of the committee, 
with orders that he should. not continue cer- 
tain unpopular innovations, nor his partial 
evening school. Harry refused to acknow- 
ledge his authority to interfere, as he had 
conformed to the rules laid down by the 
town. The man stormed; Harry smiled 
on. ‘Obey, or give up the school!” Har- 
ry did not feel obliged to accept either al- 
ternative. ‘Then you shall have no pay, 
shouted the official, perfectly aware all the 
while that it would not be in his power to 
withhold it, Harry not having broken the 
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_ contract on his side. Harry very quietly 
responded, that he should be proud to teach 
without emolument, as it would furnish the 
most convincing proof of his disinterested- 
ness in the innovations complained of, and 
which he felt to be improvements upon 
the old routine. He modestly agreed that 
his judgment might be wrong, as there was 
a difference of opinion with regard to them; 
therefore he was perfectly willing to leave 
all matters at issue to the arbitration of the 
general town committee. 

Having taken this ground, he was not to 
be moved. His fatherlooked on in wonder 
and admiration, but had the good sense not 
to say one word. Doll was angry, and set 
the matter forth to the Blackeyed Lover 
with proper indignation; the Blackeyed 
Lover told Dr. Busby. 

The affair, of course, could not be suf- 
fered to rest here. The dignity of the man 
of office was aggrieved; the anger of the 
little market-woman, who had constituted 
herself the champion of the little boys, was 
unappeased. What! were the feelings 
of a mother, anxious for the welfare of her 
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child, to berdisregarded 2 What! were the 
birch and*the gag to go into disuse, like the 
pillory and the whipping-post, to the detri- 
ment of the morals of the community? Did 
children go to schoo! to enjoy themselves, 
forsooth, or to learn? What littlechild that 
was properly disciplined would run with 
. alacrity at the sound of the bell, instead of 
playing truant whenever he dared, or being 
dragged to the school-house by force? Mas- 
ter Manly was not to be permitted to neg- 
lectyand indulge the younger portion of the 
school in order to gain the favor of the big 
boys. : 

Little Dame Ball rolled from lane to lane 
and from house to house, like a fire-ball a- 
mong combustibles. Conjectures strutted 
as facts; mole-hills swelled into mountains; 
the most contradictory falsehoods were re- 
ported by the same lips, and propped up 
when doubted, by new misrepresentations. 
All the gossipping tongues in the village 
were set ringing, like a string of bells, and 
there was such fury of wordy combat be- 
tween his accusers and his defenders, that 
Harry, in disgust, offered to withdraw in 
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favor of a new teacher, as the shortest way 
to put an end to the tumult. 

The committee triumphantly published 
his resignation, and proceeded to advertise 
for another master. Upon this, the whole 
school rose up, to a boy, and declared no 
other teacher should enter the school house 
doors. No man could be found who would 
venture in, in defiance of a dozen stout 
muscular youths, seconded by a troop of 
mad-cap urchins, ready half in fun and 
half in earnest, to avenge Harry’s wrongs 
upon the person of his successor. Harry 
carried on the school while waiting fora 
successor to present himself; but it was al- 
most in vain to go through the usual rou- 
tine; no progress could be made under the 
circumstances. He began to feel depress- 
ed, to doubt whether he had done right, 
wholly right. If on reflection he was justi- 
fied in his own eyes, as a teacher, he felt 
discouraged at the prospect of contending 
with the unenlightened, blind, obstinate 
public in any capacity in his future life.— 
He began to think with more favor of the 


independent life of a farmer, and almost to 
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envy the hermit, to whom the popular 
breath is like the idle wind. : 

Walking to school one day, without his 
usual happy smile and elastic step, he was 
suddenly roused to animation by a hearty 
clap on the shoulder from his old friend, 
Dr. Busby. 

“Out of spirits? That is something 
quite new for you. You must not let this 
clatter of tongues affect you too much.” 

“QO, Tam not frightened at it, Sir. It is 
not that.” 

“T understand —I know all you can tell — 
me about it. Such a hubbub is enough to 
beat a man out of his christian name. You 
begin to distrust your own judgement, and 
to borrow eyes.and ears to look at your own 
proceedings withal. Now how do you 
think I have got along these thirty years in 
my profession, among these same people?’ 

“Oh, that is very different— you have 
their confidence.” 

“rue. How did lacquireit? By giv- 
ing way to the clamor they raised about 
my ears, and saying, ‘‘ Gentlemen and La- 
dies of the town of —-——, you probably 
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understand my profession better than I do. 
I will henceforth blister and bleed as you 
shall yourselves prescribe?” No, by being 
deaf to everything but the voice of my own 
conscience.” 

‘“‘ And did you never regret, never feel as 
if a different course had been better ?”’ 

“Efforts are ours—events are God’s. 
if I have done what, all things considered, 
I judged to be best, I leave the rest to him. 
i often lie sleepless for hours, when I have 
a case of peculiar difficulty on my mind. 
But when, having weighed all probabili- 
ties, and balanced all possible advantages 
and disadvantages, I decide to follow a 
particular course, I never lose a moment’s 
sleep afterwards, let the issue be what it 
will. I have done all which God gave me 
the power to do.” 

“You wish to encourage me. When I 
began, I felt confidence that, if I strove to 
do my best in this important work, a high- 
er power than mine would aid my efforts 
and remedy my errors. Now, I almost 
feel that it was presumptuous in me to take 
such a responsibility at my age.” 
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“Why, have you not been very success- 
ful, compared with your predecessors? 
Come, little Harry, do not fight shy, and 
make disclaiming speeches — you know you 
have. ‘Take comfort from that.” 

“TY do not compare myself with any one. 
I only know that I have not done all I 
ought to have done. Lately, I have been 
thinking, that there are timid boys whom 
perhaps I have not sufficiently encouraged, 
and bold ones whom, in the hurry of busi- 
ness, [ have allowed to seize on more than 
their share of my notice —tender hearts, 
which, in a moment of petulant impatience, 
[have wounded by a sarcasm, and forward 
spirits which I have indulged, perhaps from. 
indolence, in privileges denied to less clam- 
orous petitioners. As to lessons, I am bet- 
ter satisfied with myself; yet, to be blame- 
less even on that score 5 

“You give them seven hours instead of 
Six? 

“Why, do you not know that that is the 
head and front of my offending ”’ 

“Yes, yes. Let that fact be enough to 
convince you, that you must stand firmly 
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on your own feet, and not expect to be bol- 
stered up by the sympathy and admiration 
of the public. On the contrary, you may 
generally expect the said considerate pub- 
lic to give you a thrust, or a hard shove, 
occasionally, by way of test of your man- 
liness, and they will like you the better for 
standing your ground.” 

Harry laughed. ‘Ina good cause, Ican 
stand a harder push than I have met with 
yet, sir —I can stand the shock of every- 
thing but a convincing argument, while 
I think I am in the way of my duty. But 
standing is not all—Ii must also goon, 
and that is impossible till this ferment sub- 
sides. [I shall, unless things mend, shut 
the school-room, and give up.” 

“That you shall not,—begging your 
pardon. Be ready to answer candidly any 
questions about your measures, and their 
motives. ‘Ihe public is not such a fool as 
some people think. We will see— we will 
see. Good bye. 

Harry felt vexed on entering the school- 
room, to see the benches of the youngest 
class almost vacant. But he soon congrat- 
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ulated himself upon the circumstance, for 
the effervescence of spirits which had made 
his task hard the day before, vanished with 
the more excitable portion of the school. 
Industry and its attendant, good order, 
reigned in the school-room. Harry went 
home with a light heart that night. : 

He had hardly finished his supper of 
brown bread and milk, and discussed the 
merits of Doll’s freshly baked pumpkin 
pies, before the Black-eyed Lover present- 
ed himself, with a polite note from Dr. 
Busby, requesting the pleasure of Mr. Man- 
ly’s company for the evening. 

‘‘T do not feel like going into company 
to night, I wish I could be excused. Whom 
ami aoumect i? . 

‘‘'The vinegar, the mustard, cayenne, 
horseradish, W&c,’’ returned the messen- 
ger, trying to give a significant wink 
with his black, sparkling orbs. ‘The deep 
shadow of his dark eyebrows, or Harry’s 
pre-occupation of mind, made the attempt 
a failure. 

‘¢ An oyster supper, is it?’ inquired the 
invited, with amusing simplicity. 
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“N no, not exactly. I was forbid- 
den to give any hint.” 

‘¢Won’t you have a tumbler of milk, and 
a piece of pie?” asked Doll, civilly. 

“ Yes, I’m obliged to you—I am so tired; 
Ihave been to all the gentlemen of the 
school committee, and away over to Goody 
Ball’s and —— ”’ 

“Ha!” cried Harry, starting up, and 
standing erect; ‘‘Good news! ‘Tell Dr. 
Busby I thank him, and will come.” 

“Harry, I see this business is going to 
make a man of you,” said his father. 

Doll ran to get his Sunday frock coat, 
and with her own hands crossed and pin- 
ned the black band under his spotless col- 
lar, calling on the beholders to admire his 
neat and gentlemanly appearance. On her 
loudly lamenting that she could not reach 
so conveniently as of yore to brush his hair, 
Harry stooped, and committed his curly 
pate to her discretion. 

“Well, father,” cried Doll, quite de- 
lighted, ‘“‘call Harry a man, if you will, 
since he don’t think it necessary .to his 
dignity to be topping and proud to his sis- 
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ter.’ Harry repaid her sisterly attentions 


with an affectionate caress, and then set. 
forth im company with the Black Eyed 
Lover. | 

‘‘ Mind and keep your temper,” shouted 
his father after him, as he shut the door. 

Dr. Busby’s great parlor had never con- 
tained so motley an assemblage as that 
which awaited Harry’s arrival. Around a 
table at one end sat the general committee, 
with a great arm-chair for the chair-man, 
and pen and ink for the clerk. On one 
side all those who felt.aggrieved by Har- 
ry’s conduct, with Dame Ball at their head, 
had ranged themselves in solemn rows 
across the room, avhile Spade, the garden- 
er, and’ his son, and other zealous defend- 
ers of his mode of teaching, drew up in an 
equally imposing battalion, opposite to 
them. On one of the sofas sat the district 
committee, looking as if they wished them- 
selves out of the scrape; and, leaning on 
the chimney piece, stood Mr. Ninicum- 
twich, whose splendid house chanced to be 
within, the limits of the district, and who, 
knowing Dr. Busby to be favorably dispos- 
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ed towards Harry, came in a meddling 
spirit of opposition to throw his weight in- 
to the opposite scale. 

When Harry came in, and bowed round 
to this formidable array of friends and foes, 
he was so confused that he could hardly 
distinguish an individual. His self posses- 
sion returned, however, in a moment, and 
he advanced with his usual pleasant smile 
to meet Dr. Busby, who placed him in the 
open space before the table, and then ad- 
dressed the company. ‘‘ Wishing to give 
his young friend an opportunity of explain- 
ing his reasons for such parts of hisconduct 
as had given offence to certain very respect- 
able individuals of the district, he had tak- 
en the liberty to invite all those concerned 
to a collation at his house, thinking it a 
more agreeable way of settling difficulties 
than a more formal meeting, which would 
exclude the ladies from all opportunity of 
hearing his defence.”’ 

Dame Ball smiled blandly upon the Doc- 
tor, as he bowed towards her, and, with an 
endeavor to avoid offensive expressions, 
brought forward her charges, at some of 
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which Harry’s color rose, and his eyes 
opened wide with surprise, and at others, 
his utmost efforts could not control his risi- 
ble muscles, or hide his sense of the ridicu- 
lous. ‘To most of her allegations, Harry 
opposed a simple denial, leaving the bur- 
den of proof upon the accuser. 

Mr. Ninicumtwich’ then made a long 
speech, the burden of which was, that he 
never passed the school-house at any hour, 
that he did not see some of the small boys, 
silently, as if without express leave, mak- 
ing forts, or snow-men, or cutting and pil- 
ing up wood. He remarked, that he did 
not pay taxes with a view to the cultiva- 
tion of such branches of polite education, 
nor wish to have his neighbors’ little ur- 
chins grow up into ignorant and dangerous 
members of society. 

Being called upon by Dr. Busby to ex- 
plain this alarming circumstance, Harry 
was under the necessity of admitting, that 
he had been in the habit of sending out the 
youngest scholars into the fresh air as often 
as once n an hour, and any one acquaint- 
ed with the science of physiology would 
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not be surprised at the fact, (which he was 
fully prepared to prove,) that they had 
made more progress in the last month than 
in any previous term, and without much 
use of penalty or reward.’”’ And he proved 
so clearly, that his evening school, so far 
from being an injustice towards the little 
boys, gave him time and liberty to attend 
properly to them, that even Dame Ball was 
abashed, and all present declared them- 
selves satisfied. ‘The district committee 
then shook hands with Harry, with many 
apologies and civil regrets, and all adjourn- 
ed to the supper room, where Mrs. Busby 
entertained the company with that true po- 
liteness which puts every one at ease. Af- 
ter supper, Dr. Busby made such an elo- 
quent address upon the importance of fresh 
air and exercise to health of body and mind, 
that the proposition of a half holiday on 
Wednesday with which it concluded, was 
carried by acclamation, to the great joy 
and relief of weary school-boys, and still 
more weary pedagogues for all time to 
come. 

After this, Harry became quite a pet with 
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the public, not merely in the district, but in 
the village. Invitations poured in, and the 
more he endeavored to seclude himself from 
notice, the more he was sought after. In 
spite of himself, he became quite the rage. 
There was very little danger of his being 
_ spoiled by so much notice. He knew too 
well on what slight grounds a popular pre- 
judice had sprung up against him, to put 
much value upon it now it had veered 
about in his favor. He valued praise only 
asa mark of sympathy and co-operation, 
as a token that he might act out his own 
ideas, and be understood. 

On examination day, the school-house 
was full to overflowing. As the visitors 
retired, highly satisfied with all they had 
seen and heard, one gentleman stepped up 
to the desk, and put a note into his hand. 
it informed him, that he was the owner of 
a share in a Social Atheneum newly estab- 
lished in the village. Then his evening 
class, from whom he had refused an offered 
compensation, presented him with an ele- 
gant case of mathematical instruments, 
with an affectionate letter, grateful for his 
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example as well as his instructions. Har- 
ry’s heart swelled as he handed it to his 
father to read. Many keepsakes and pres- 
ents from individuals were next handed in 
and received by him with no little emotion, 
as marks of personal affection. While his 
eyes were overflowing, he was compelled 
to laugh at the sight of ‘Tom Spade bring- 
ing a huge winter squash of his own rais- 
ing, the seeds of which the donor earnestly 
recommended to him to save, as it was of 
a rare and matchless kind. Behind him 
came a grinning youngster, with a basket 
nearly as large as himself. It was a pres- 
ent from Dame Ball; even a giant English 
hen, with a brood of chickens, of which she 
begged his acceptance, as a peace-offering. 
He dared not refuse, though he took care 
to explain, that he had long ceased to feel 
any resentment towards her. 

Karly one summer morning, the report 
of a gun brought Doll on the run to look 
‘out at the door. Mr. Ninicumtwich was 
striding across the yard, while his dog was 
questing about like any beggars cur for a 
hone or a crumb. 
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“ Good morning, Sir— have you shot our 
old gobbler?’ was Doll’s salutation. 

“never shoot anything tame, child,” 
was the reply. 

“Ta, do tell!” returned Doll, with an 
affectation of extreme simplicity. “ I won- 
der, now, if you couldn’t hit one of them 
crows out in the meadow. 'They’re fur 
enough from tame !” 

“You have really a pretty face, child.” 

“Tt isn’t, or if it is, it is none of your 
business,” cried Doll, blushing angrily. ‘‘T 
am sure, [cannot return the compliment. 
I wish you would not come into our yard, 
scaring me, and the hens, and the kitten. 
Do go away; there’s nothing here to shoot 
but what’s tame, unless it’s me!” 

“You are a saucy little baggage,” said 
Mr. Ninicumtwich. ‘I saw a fine fat fel- 
low of a robin fly over towards that barn 
just now.” And calling his dog, he hur- 
ried through the yard. 

“CQ don’t, don’t kill my robins,” scream- 
ed Doll, now in real distress. 

“Your robins, indeed! ‘They are no 
more yours than they are mine,” growled 
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the sportsman, looking over his shoulder 
without stopping. 

“They have built for years in our old 
pearmain tree,” cried Doll, all in tears.— 
“It is actual murder—murder—mur 
der AU 22 

The last shrill scream caused the relent- 
less sportsman to look behind instead of be- 
fore him as he turned the corner of the barn, 
and he plunged head foremost into the pig- 
gery which ran into its basement story.— 
Doll was on the spot almost as soon as_ his 
heels disappeared. ‘There he lay helpless, 
his arms plunged into the mud up to the 
shoulders, while his feet vainly kicked 
against the walled bank above. 

“Dont lie there, Mr. Ninicumtwich,” she 
eried, in high glee—‘‘I would not lie there, 
rooting like a chooky! Your bird will be 
gone !”’ 

By this time a huge hog came up with a 
loud grunt, to examine his unexpected vis- 
iter. Not being able to make him out, he 
gave him some hard nudges with a view of 
turning him over. 

“Harry, Harry! Help!” cried Doll, in 
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affright.. ‘Old Berkshire will kill Mr. Nin- 
icumtwich! His tusks will be in his sides 
in a moment! Shoo! shoo! you ugly 
brute!’ Harry came running to the res- 
cue, with the milk man, (who, let me here 
make known, is not pleased with being 
called ‘‘Doll’s Servant,’’) and they dragged 
out the terrified, and half suffocated gentle. 
man, and placed him on his feet. 

“Poor man!” cried Doll, her mirth re- 
turning as soon as he was out of danger; 
‘“‘he cannot see to find his gun,” and snatch- 
ing his cambric handkerchief from his pock- 
et, she wiped his eyes and nose, the latter 
with emphasis. 

‘‘Where’s the pump !’” mumbled the suf- 
ferer, in a tone of agony. Harry. led the 
way to it. 

“T should think any body might see with 
one eye that there was no path round the 
barn !”’ cried Doll. 

Don’’t, | beg you,’’—expostulated Har- 
ry in a low tone—“‘It is cruel to insult him 
now.” 

“Tt will, Harry—-No, no, I won't, only 
do let me just advise him not to come to 
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into company below his level!” 

“Tam ashamed of you, Doll,” said Har- 
ry. Here comes father—he will tell you 
to do as you would be done by.” 

The old man being told of the misfortune 
of his proud neighbor, came to tender his 
services. His voice quavered a little, but 
in spite of merriment, it was a voice of hear- 
ty kindness andcommiseration. Hecalled 
on his daughter to bring ‘“‘towels—enough 
of them’’—but Doll was out of hearing, run- 
ning with frantic speed in pursuit of the 
dog, who perceiving that he should have » 
plenty of time on his hands, had undertak- 
en the chase of her pet kitten. Before she 
could interfere, however, the spirited old 
tabby leaped upon the hound’s neck, and 
held on with her claws, scratching and 
tearing, till he howled with terror and pain. 
He dislodged his tormentor at last, by 
crawling under the red gate, and ran off, 
thoroughly cowed, from the farmer’s prem- 
ises. 

Doll threw a pebble after him, to hasten 
his retreat, and returned slowly to the 
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house, caressing her pet, and smoothing 
down its ruffled fur against her soft cheek. 

‘How forgiving Harry is!” thought 
Doll, as she sat down on the door-stone to 
rest and cool herself. ‘‘ He is always bet- 
ter thanl am. Well, I will try not to 
make sport of the poor man. But I do 
wonder if he will go away with the same 
haughty strut! If he does, I shall go into 
convulsions !”’ 

Presently, she saw the milk-cart brought 
up close to the door of the wash-room, the 
canvass sides unrolled and strapped down.. 
Doll ran inquisitively to look in;. nothing 
in it— not even the empty cans. Directly 
Mr. Ninicumtwich emerged from the wash- 
room, looking all about, vainly hoping 
there were no spectators. Doll’s mirth be- 
came hysterical, in spite of her resolves, to 
see him arrayed from head to foot in her 
father’s garments, marvellously ill suited 
to his age and figure. The old man and 
Harry frowned, and shook their heads in 
vain. ‘‘I will forgive you for laughing — 
I can hardly help laughing myself, I de- 
clare. I beg, however, that you will re- 
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frain from making me the laughing stock 
of the village. If you knew how the vil- 
lage people love to get an advantage over 
me, how long they will keep up every lhttle 
thing; as for instance, my once getting a 
black eye.”’ 

““T will answer for my sister, Sir,’”’ said 
Harry. 

“Will you, indeed?’ said Doll. ‘“ Oh— 
the hat! oh, the stockings! I shall go dis- 
tracted !’’ And she shook her curls with a 
fresh peal of musical, ringing shouts of 
laughter, which proved so contagious, that 
even the object of it was compelled to join 
in it loudly, while Harry and his father, 
considerately turning away their faces, 
shook their shoulders, and wiped their eyes, 
and the milk-man filled up the chorus with 
his deep bass roar. 

Harry chose to drive, instead of Roger, 
thinking it might be more soothing to his 
neighbor's wounded dignity. Mr. Nini- 
cumtwich felt something like gratitude for 
Harry’s evident sympathy in his perplexi- 
ties. He opened his pocket-book, and held 
forth a bank note for his acceptance. Har- 
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ry had by nature that refinement of feeling 
which constitutes the gentleman; he was. 
therefore, disagreeably surprised at this ev- 
idence of bad taste ina man who was a 
gentleman by position. He shook his head 
somewhat indignantly, feeling it to be an 
insulting assumption of superiority on the 
part of the rich man; ‘‘for surely,” thought 
he, ‘‘he would not have offered to remu- 
nerate the kind offices of an equal.” 

Some time after this event, Harry was 
waiting to see Dr. Busby, who had been 
called away to a patient. 

“That is a very beautiful wreath,” he 
remarked, after watching in silence the gay 
flowers growing under the swift needle of 
Mrs. Busby. 

‘Yes—it isa good combination of colors. 
I am glad it pleases you, Harry. Sometimes 
I think I ought not to devote so much time 
to this fascinating employment; but Ifeel as 
if it was not wholly wasted, when I find that 
my labors give pleasure to the eye of taste.” 

‘‘If mine is such, I owe it to your son.” 

‘No, no, Harry; taste is an inherent 
quality, as well as genius. Maurice may 
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have aided to develope it. Before you 
knew him, you loved your picturesque oak 
bench, did you not? and the trees that 
overshadowed it, the music of the brook, 
the voices of the birds, and — and —” 

‘““O yes, always—and, doubtful evidence 
of taste, it may be, I love, even now, the 
concert of frogs in the meadow, the lowing 
of the cows, and the bleating of the sheep, 
the humming of the bees, the chirping of 
grasshoppers— all the sounds which I used 
to listen to, hour after hour, so quiet and so 
happy!” 

“My dear Harry, do you ever write po- 
etry?” asked the lady with a smile. 

‘Ono, indeed; I should as soon attempt 
to fly, or to walk on my head.” 

‘We all know, without that experiment, 
that your head is the most active part of 
your body corporate. Have you said any- 
thing to your father lately, about your ed- 
ucation ?’ 

‘“Yes, I have overcome all his objections 
and only wait for Dr. Busby’s advice how 
to proceed.” 

“T begin to pity your father and Doll, 
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f 
now. Only son, only brother—it is hard 
upon them.” | 

Harry was silent a moment or two, and — 
then turned to look out at the window. 

‘Ts the Doctor in sight?” 

‘““ No, ma’am Lassure you, [ would 
not have left my father, now that age and 
infirmity are coming upon him, and the 
care of the farm may soon be burdensome 
to him. No, | would have given up ald, 
cheerfully, gladly, if there was no other 
way to make him comfortable. ‘T’hisis my 
plan. If Dr. Busby and I can persuade 
Doll’s Black-eyed Lover to give up his wild 
scheme of a clearing in loway, I will re- 
sign to my sister all my claim to every inch 
of the farm except my dear little grove.” 

‘“Where you intend, when you have 
made your fortune, to build a pretty cot- 
tage, bring home an amiable bride, and 
spend your days among your old friends.” 

Harry laughed and shook his head.— 
‘‘'The oak bench will be real estate enough 
for me, for years to come; and learning 
shall be my bride. Here comes the state- 
ly old white horse.’’ 
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Dr. Busby received Harry’s news with 
a loud cheer. ‘This grated a little upon the 
nerves of the thoughtful youth, whose feel- 
ings at this crisis of his destiny were deep, 
even to solemnity. ‘I'o be, or not to be, an 
educated man, was to him the turning point 
of his fate. But the kind old friend was 
ready to do more for his pet than shout and 
tossup his hat. ‘The old farmer could not, 
without inconvenience, do more than fur- 
nish his son with clothes. Dr. Busby en- 
gaged to advance all the money that should 
be required, till Harry’s education could be 
turned to account, and he sent him, to pre- 
pare for college with his brother-in-law, 
Master Rodbury. 

The title of the Black-eyed Lover was, 
ere that time, merged in that of the Black- 
eyed husband. Looking like a captain of 
banditti, with his tremendous black brows, 
and eyes of startling brightness, he proved 
a good natured and peace-loving man, who 
accommodated himself in a most filial man- 
ner to the humor of his father-in-law, and, 
at the same time, made the farm to shine, 
as Doll expressed it, from corner,to corner, 
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with all the most valuable modern improve- 
ments in husbandry. 

T’o account for the presence of two young 
men of eighteen in aclass of children hard- 
ly advanced beyond the rudiments of Latin 
and Greek, we have allowed our galloping 
eoosequill to run over many pages. All 
might be summed up in one sentence. 

The one had a rich father, who chose his 
son should do just as he had a mind to do; 
the other had a poor one, who did not al- 
low his son to follow the bent of his incli- 
nation. 

Master Rodbury hoped that, arriving 
thus at the same point from opposite direc- 
tions, the two lads would become friends, 
and benefit each other. But during the 
first week, there seemed little prospect of 
any such intamacy. Young Ninicumtwich 
had not made up his mind, whether he 
should look on his rustic companion with 
haughty superiority, or be compelled to 
look up to him with conscious inferiority; 
so he looked sideways at him with a little of 
both, and longed to try his strength with 
him in some way. As for Harry, he was 
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too happy in the full enjoyment of his fa- 
vorite pursuits to have much attention to 
bestow upon him; and he had, moreover, a 
quiet dignity of manner which made ita 
difficult thing to fasten a quarrel upon him. 
So it went on from day to day, without 
either cordiality or hostility growing up be- 
tween them. 

Jealousy had never entered young Nin- 
ny’s mind before; for really, he never be- 
fore had much wished to please, or to be 
beloved. As Harry’s diffidence wore off, 
and his uncommon powers of conversation 
began to show themselves, of course, all 
were bent on encouraging him to talk; and 
he was the chief object of attention when 
the family met at table, a position which, 
as the oldest boarder, Ninicumtwich had 
heretofore himself enjoyed. Some reluc- 
tant feelings of admiration mingled with 
the mortification which this change occa- 
sioned. Harry appeared to him more wit- 
ty and sensible, perhaps, than he really 
was, as Ninny constantly compared him 
with himself; and at times he was half 
tempted to come frankly round and love 
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him, won by the open, happy, smiling coun- 
tenance, the eyes ‘‘that seemed to love © 
whate’er they looked upon,’ and the po- 
liteness of kindness, which so gracefully 
supplied the place of that of high breeding. 

One day, Doll’s brother was interrupted 
in writing a long letter to her, by a melan- 
choly whining in the yard. It alarmed 
him the more, for its feeble and subdued 
tone. Rushing out to see which of the boys 
was half killed, he found Lazy Jem crying 
and making awkward attempts to shin up 
-atree,in the branches of which his cap 
was lodged. With an active bound Harry 
swung himself into the tree, and tossed it 
down, upon which arose a faint crowing, 
far in the distance, where Waggish Will, 
Simple Sam, and Sly Tom were roosting like 
fowls upon the garden fence. He had no 
time to comment upon this circumstance, 
for immediately upon his descent to the 
ground, he found himself collared ‘by Quar- 
relsome Bob. 

“What do you mean by meddling?’ said 
he, choking with rage. 

Harry only stared, without even, in his 
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surprise, attempting to shake off the rude 
grasp upon his collar. 

“T told him he should not have it till he 
climbed up for it himself, the lazy rascal,” 
explained Bob, a little calmed by Harry’s 
evident amazement. 

“Did you?’ said Harry, with studied 
composure. ‘Ido not know what right 
you had to make any such decree.” 

“The right of the strongest!’’ screamed 
Bob, still hesitating to strike one who look- 
ed him right in the eye, without moving a 
muscle in his own defence. 

“Its very cowardly conduct to take ad- 
vantage of your superior might to tyran- 
nize over the weak,” observed Harry. And 
here lazy Jem ventured to pick up his cap, 
and join the spectators upon the fence. 

“Cowardly? Say that again if you dare!”’ 
shouted the tyrant, flourishing his fists be- 
fore Harry’s eyes, to intimidate him. 

“Tam not going to fight you, master 
Robert. I do not know that I ever purpose- 
ly struck a blow in my life, and I never 
will. Still Iam not afraid of you.” 

“You are,—you are a coward.” 
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“What I said, I stand to. ‘Those chil- 
dren are as much afraid of youas of a bear. 
My inference is, you are a coward anda 
tyrant.” 

The words had hardly left his lips before 
he measured his length upon the grass.— 
Throwing himself astride of his prostrate 
body, Quarrelsome Bob gave him two or 
three stunning blows upon the head and 
face. 

‘Mean! mean tostrikea fellow when he’s 
down !”’ cried Simple Sam from the fence. 

‘““Mean! Base as the dirt!” echoed Wag- 
sish Will. 

‘“‘Mean,” faintly reverberated Sly Tom. 

Ashamed, Quarrelsome Bob allowed 
Harry to rise. Finding his head dizzy, 
Harry leaned his back against the tree, and 
stood firmly waiting to receive what his 
antagonist would further inflict upon him. 
Confounded by Harry’s conduct, which 
was something entirely new to him,— 
Young Ninicumtwich confronted him in si- 
lence, with his handsome countenance so 
distorted and inflamed with passion that it 
was almost hideous. 


YOUNG NINNY AND HARRY. 
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“Come on,’ said Harry. ‘You shall 
show your courage by beating me, and | 
will show mine by taking your blows.” 

“Vou are determined to overcrow and 
browbeat me in your own way, and have 
the upper hand at any rate. Confound 
you! I have gained nothing by this bout. 
I wish I had not struck you at all.” 

‘Do you ?” said Harry, his anger giving 
way at what seemed an apology, however 
meant. “hens let us make up and be 
friends. I will forgive your thumps, which 
I do not mind at all, if you will pardon my 
calling youacoward. [do notin my heart 
think you so. I said it in anger. I ought 
not to have said any thing to aggravate. 
Will you make it up V”’ 

Ninicumtwich made no answer. He felt 
very uneasy, and would have retreated, 
but the boys were watching them; it seem- 
ed like a defeat to be the first to leave the 
ground. Indeed, he felt that in effect he was 
defeated, and in a more mortifying manner 
than if he had been bruised to a mummy. 

‘Master Robert—do you remember when 
we played together as children ?”’ 
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“Ves,’”’ said Robert, sulkily, ‘‘to be sure 
I remember.” . 

“You had a broken arm, and your moth- 
er wanted a gentle playfellow for you. I 
believe I stayed a month at your house.— 
Did not [?”’ 

“Yes. But as soon as my arm was out 
of the sling, little Hal would no longer play 
with me, and had to be packed off home.” 

‘““Yes, I remember. While you were 
disabled, there was no point | would not 
yield. When you were well, I proved a 
stuffy little chap—I would not budge an 
inch.” 

‘‘ And for that very reason, I dare say, Il 
loved you better than any playmate I ever — 
had.” | 

“Did you?’ cried Harry, “ and I loved 
you, believe me, and regretted you a long 
while. Why cannot we love each other 
again, now? I will not be stuffy, or diso- 
bliging, if I can help it.” 

tobert hesitated — his pride gave a last 
gasp, and expired. He grasped Harry’s 
offered hand, and gave it a convulsive 
squeeze, which answered instead of words. 
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‘Now give me your arm as far as the 
door,” said Harry, “‘for my head rings like 
a bell. A sure sign that it is empty,” add- 
ed he, laughing. ‘‘Liallo here, Jem!’ he 
shouted. ‘The child ran to him with grate- 
ful alacrity. ‘‘Say nothing of this little 
stramash between young Ninicumtwich 
and me, do you hear? And tell the other 
boys I will never take their part in the 
world, if they do not keep their tongues 
within their teeth.” 

It was Saturday in the afternoon, and no 
one saw Quarrelsome Bob again till the 
supper hour. As the boys were passing 
through the entry to the parlor, Waggish 
Will took an opportunity toask with feign- 
ed simplicity, ‘‘ Nincom, I say, what makes 
youreyes so red?” For which he received 
a sound box on the ear, and liberty to go 
and inform his protector, Harry, or Master 
Rodbury, what made his ear so red. 

Grace was nearly seventeen, and a bet- 
ter classical scholar than many collegians 
at the end of the second year; but no one 
would have guessed it. She had all the 


artlessness of a child; her figure was small, 
Q* 
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and her cherub head, with its light yellow 
curls, the infantine expression of her soft 
features, her quick and restless motions, to- 
gether with a habit of laughing whenever 
she spoke, made her appear three or four 
years younger than she was, and concealed 
the real strength and good sense of her 
character. 

“Come, Gracie, give us some music,” 
said her father, as usual, on Sunday even- 
ing. Grace promptly obeyed thecall, great- 
ly to the relief of Lazy Jem, whom she was 
plaguing for going to sleep in church. 

Harry opened the instrument, which was 
a chamber organ, while young Ninny put 
his foot upon the bellows-crank, in token 
that he would undertake that department. 
Madam Rodbury and her adopted daughter 
and inseparable companion, Alice, drew 
near; Lazy Jem stretched himself out upon 
the sofa; Master Rodbury put on his spec- 
tacles, and coughed slightly; Waggish Will 
stood behind him with the poker across his 
extended arm, to play the violinin dumb 
show ; finally, all being ready, Grace led 
off in good style as far as the end of the 
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first line. There without any apparent 
reason, her shoulders began to shake, then 
by a strong effort she became composed for 
a moment; then the convulsion returned 
with greater violence, and she seemed ab- 
solutely choking ; her fingers trembled, flats 
and sharps became mingled in chromatic 
confusion, and the tune came to an untime- _ 
ly end in the roar of discord. 

“ Grace, | am ashamed of you,” said her 
mother, in a scolding tone. Grace looked 
up at her father, with a tear, not of peni- 
tence, upon each cheek ; then covered her 
face with her hands. 

‘* My child, do you pay no attention to 
the sentiment of the hymn ?”’ asked Master 
Rodbury. ‘‘ We will begin anew. Mind 
the words.” 

‘“ But, dear father, do not say car instead 
of ear thistime. It made such comical 
sense, I could not resist it.”’ 

‘“Umph, did I? The lamps are not 
bright this evening. I was myself paying 
more attention to the notes than the words. 
Try again. Stop, let me read that verse. 
Yes, now begin. One—two—” 


} 
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‘But I am afraid I could not possibly 
get over that place.” 

‘‘Some other tune willdo. Young Man- 
ly will choose one for you.” 

The book was new to Harry, whose 
knowledge of music was not extensive; but 
he turned to a simple hymn chant, which 
he thought it would be easy for him tosing 
by note. Grace declared, with a laugh of 
exultation, that it was her faverite of all 
tunes, the very style of music she preferred. 
Harry observed that Robert’s brow darken- 
ed. He immediately offered to take his 
place, as he could not sing and ply the 
bellows too. 

Young Ninicumtwich thanked him po- 
litely enough, but declared himself unable 
to sing anything but “‘some silly songs he 
had caught by the ear; his mother played 
them upon the piano.” 

The chant was sung with so much plea- 
sure, that the hymn books were called for, 
and they began to sing it again in the words 
of a favorite hymn. Grace sang a second 
treble; her voice was as full and clear as 
the reed-stop, and this time she sang with 
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feeling and expression. Suddenly, the or- 
gan gave a gasp for breath, and was silent, 
the blower, entranced, had forgotten to play 
his part. Harry, in his vexation, did. him 
the injustice to suppose, that he had stop- 
ped purposely. Grace set off upon an in- 
terminable fit of laughing; the last groan 
of the breathless organ, the consternation of 
the rapt singers, and the absence of mind 
which occasioned the mischief, were alto- 
gether too droll to be resisted. 

Discouraged, Master Rodbury put his 
spectacles into their case, and the case into 
his pocket. Grace gave him a deprecatory 
look, but laughed more than ever. She 
grew sad, however, when he resumed his 
arm chair with a sigh of disappointment. 
Young Ninicumtwich looked sorry also; 
he even apologized very earnestly for his 
carelessness. Harry’s suspicions vanished. 
Whatever reasons any one might have for 
thinking him perverse, no one ever thought 
of doubting his sincerity. Among all the 
ill weeds which had overgrown his mind, 
one precious flower had sprung up, and had 
not been choked ; the love of truth had ear- 
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ly taken root, and become a hardy and vig- 

orous plant. Growing wild in a congenial 

soil, it bore more fruit than it is sometimes | 
found to do under careful culture. 

As time rolled on, Harry discovered in 
his wayward companion a trait well calcu- 
lated to strengthen his growing interest in 
him. Hewas warmly affectionate. ‘There 
were few, very few, whom he loved at all ; 
but when he did attach himself to any one, 
his impetuous feelings made his love for 
them almost a passion. His affections 
gushed out with the fulness of a torrent, 
because the channels were few. He had 
found “little Hal” again, with the same 
sweet disposition and firm temper he had 
loved in his childhood, and to use Grace’s 
expression, Happy Harry could wind Quar- 
relsome Bob round his finger. ‘There is 
something touching in being the object of 
an exclusive confidence and affection, some- 
thing delightful in the possession of a mys- 
terious power of soothing, guiding, exciting, 
restraining a fiery spirit, whose powerful 
movements are subject to no other control. 
Harry, and, indeed, Master Rodbury, were 
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under the full influence of this charm, and 
felt a greater interest in the youth than 
would have been won perhaps, by a better 
boy. 

Though Harry was not selfish, he had 
too great an ardor for improvement not to 
view with regret the inroads which his 
friend made upon his precious leisure, with- 
out any proportionable benefit to himself. 
He therefore very naturally cherished the 
same desire with Master Rodbury to kin- 
dle the latent intellectual fire, which now 
and then scintillated enough to prove its 
existence. ‘T'’o this end the companion had 
more influence than the master, for obvi- 
ous reasons. 

“T hate books—but if you want to study 
Isuppose / must, for I do not know what 
else to do with myself,” young Ninicum- 
twich would say, when Harry would no 
longer stay with him—-“If you like I will 
come to your room with my books—it is 
somuch less disagreeable than digging away 
alone.” This became the daily routine. 
It was long, however, before the industry 
of the unwilling student could be urged 
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farther than to the tolerably creditable per- 
formance of the required tasks of the day, 
When these were over, and at first it took - 
him three times as long as Harry was em- 
ployed upon them, there followed such a 
grievous attack of weariness, such pitiable 
yawning and stretching, that the good na- 
tured Harry was moved to go out and ex- 
ercise with him, and if unable to induce 
him to return when reasonably refreshed, 
the only alternative was to stay and share 
his active recreations, or leave him to his 
old diversion of teasing the younger boys. 
Harry frequently sacrificed his own incli- 
nations to their comfort, and protection, al- 
beit neither of the little chaps was particu- 
larly agreeable or interesting. Master Rod- 
bury’s pupils were generally those of whom 
no one else was able to make anything at 
all. 

Wagegish Will had been the torment of 
various teachers; from his unconquerable 
impertinence, and a restless spirit of mis- 
chief. Master Rodbury had completely 
quashed his impudence, by regarding it 
simply as bad manners and bad taste, and 
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teaching him by exampie what it was to 
be a gentleman; ‘‘ Young Ninny ”’ had al- 
most extinguished his passion for practical 
jokes by “serving him his own sauce, with 
higher seasoning than he could away 
with.” Being a perfect stoic himself, by 
nature and habit, Ninicumtwich was mer- 
ciless in inflicting bodily pain on others. 

Sly Tom was just the sort of animal to 
inspire young Ninicumtwich with peculiar 
contempt and disgust. Harry had charity 
even for him, for he knew the child had 
had a regular training in deceit at home, 
one parent being unreasonably severe, and 
the other indulgent in proportion. As they 
neutralized each other's authority, the boy 
was in effect left to his own devices, and 
he became so unprincipled and meanly art- 
ful in his self indulgence, that no one but 
Master Rodbury would keep him in the 
house. He was but ten years old, howev- 
er, and the sense of shame at the exposure 
of his trickeries not being utterly destroyed, 
some hope of his being finally reclaimed 
might be reasonably entertained. 


Simple Sam, so called not from any defi- 
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ciency in capacity, but from his unsuspici- 
ous trust in every body, and his taking 
everything which was said in its most lit- 
eral sense, was much better liked by Quarrel- 
some Bob than either of theothers. He was 
pleased with his artlessness, and would of- 
ten allow him to speak out his honest opin- 
ion of his conduct, though it was quite the 
reverse of flattering, regarding him with 
the same sort of complacency with which 
we may suppose the lion to have viewed 
the little dog which barked at him, though 
in momentary expectation of being torn to 
pieces. 

Lazy Jem would have been happy in a 
pig paradise. ‘T’o eat, drink, and sleep — 
to eat, drink, and sleep, again— to have no 
breakfast bell rung to abridge his slumbers, 
no school-bell to call him to duty, no prank- 
ful companions to disturb his quiet, and 
shove him about in play-hours— for this 
his clay-encumbered soul longed. His un- 
natural inactivity proceeded from an un- 
healthy state of body, in consequence of 
being crammed with delicacies by doting 
parents, and grandparents. ‘The first les- 
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son m cause and effect which his infant 
reason learned, was, that a stout effort of 
the lungs would instantly cause something 
sweet to be stuffed into his open mouth, or 
put into his hand. By degrees, this effort 
of the lungs changed its form from crying 
to equally successful teasing. Dr. Busby 
happily, divined the cause of the child’s 
lamented dullness. Regular meals and 
simple food at Master Rodbury’s table, and 
a positive embargo upon luncheons, con- 
fectionary, and green fruit, at last set his 
mind free to exert itself. Any degree of 
muscular energy seemed out of the ques- 
tion, however, unless the super-incumbent 
weight of fat could be removed from his 
naturally slight frame. 

Happy Harry was in such joyous health 
of body and mind, that it was refreshing 
even to see him. Young Ninicumtwich, 
{not Quarrelsome Bob, in Ais company,) 
thought it not enough that he spent his day 
with Harry; he felt dull when he separa- 
ted from him after prayers at night, and 
was consigned to solitude and silence, till 
breakfast next morning. All he had done 
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wrong through the day, all he had endured 
or fancied of wrong and slight from others, 
was sure to haunt him when he lay down 
upon his pillow. He was never fully at 
peace with himself, and therefore hated 
solitary reflection. Harry’s happy face was 
his sunshine; the light of pure, high hopes, 
and an unclouded conscience was reflected 
from the countenance of his friend into his 
own perturbed bosom, perhaps warming 
to new life the love of the beautiful and 
good which lay hidden in the bottom of his 
heart. | 

One day, he somewhat diffidently made 
the proposition that Harry would take him 
into his room, promising to be a quiet and 
well behaved chum. As the chamber was 
large and airy, Harry readily agreed to ask 
Mrs. Rodbury to allow his bed to be re- 
moved into it, and, full of the matter, both 
ran down into the sitting-room to make the 
request. Mrs. Rodbury, with little Alice 
at her feet as usual, was busy arranging 
some flowers, to gratify her pet, while a 
basket of stockings stood waiting her lei- 
sure, with a darning needle standing in the 
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ball of yarn, and looking down with its 
‘one eye’”’ upon the scissors and spectacles, 
and capacious thimble lying humbly be- 
low, ready for service. Mrs. Rodbury was 
annoyed ata request involving so much 
trouble, so she made many objections. 
Grace stood by and laughed. ‘The color 
mounted in young Ninny’s cheek; Grace 
giggled the more. 

“May I inquire the subject of your mer- 
riment, Miss Rodbury?’ demanded Nini- 
cumtwich, with flashing eyes. 

‘“Now do not look so angry! If you 
frighten me, I shall never have done laugh- 
ing. I always laugh more when I know I 
must not.” 

‘Laugh on; only I should like to know 
whether you laugh at me or Harry.” 

“Treally do not know. Iwas only think- 
ing what a great bang it would make over- 
head, if you were to take a fancy to throw 
Harry down, as you did the other day.” 

“What! He told you of it, then?” said 
Quarrelsome Bob, fiercely, turning towards 
Harry. 


“Indeed, I did not; you Anow I am in- 
Q* 
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capable of it, Master Robert.” And Harry 
looked indignant. 

“The next time you propose to fight a 
duel, and do not wish me for a spectator, 
you had better choose some other field than 
that directly under my chamber window.” 

“Then you saw and heard it all!’ said 
Ninicumtwich, biting his lip. 

“Your tones were none of the most gen- 
tle—I could not avoid hearing, and that 
without being at any particular pains to 
act the spy, either,’”’ said Grace, soberly. 

“How you must wonder to see us such 
cood friends!’ 

‘It is very much to the credit of both,” 
returned Grace, with animation. 

“Do you think so?” said young Nini- 
cumtwich, with such a smile as seldom ir- 
radiated his features. ‘I assure you, all 
the credit is due to Harry; but at the same 
time, I thank you for your favorable opin- 
ion.”’ 

Grace blushed. a little, and began to gig- 
gle again, while Harry put in a disclaimer. 
Mrs. Rodbury was finally won over by the 
united eloquence of the three, to make the 
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desiredchangeinherarrangements. ‘Boys 
will be boys, even at eighteen, full of whims 
and notions. How soon, pray, shall you 
want it changed back again?’ 

“When we quarrel,” said Harry, laughing. 

“That will be very soon. One will 
choose one thing, the other the opposite; we 
shall have a terrible rout, and then e 

“He, he, he — don’t croak, mother,” said 
Grace. 

“There will be the bed to take down 
again i? 

“When we make noise enough to dis- 
turb you, or —or Miss Grace,” said young 
Ninny, with a bow to the latter, which she 
acknowledged with a curtesy and a caper. 

“It is well for me that I have good 
nerves, with six noisy youngsters in the 
house, to say nothing of a heedless hoyden 
who does nothing but laugh from morning 
till night. If you were all as good as my 
little Alice, now if 

“ Harry, | wish | were half as good as 
you are,” said young Ninicnmtwich, as he 
saw Harry take his bible in his hand, 
when they went up stairs from prayers. 
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‘Perhaps you are, quite as good, in the 
eye of Him who alone can allow for our. 
different dispositions, and other circum- 
stances,” said Harry, humbly. 

“How dare you say that! It seems to 
me impious.” 

ce Why? 2? 

“You know so well, that I have not 
even made an effort to do as well as | am 
forced to confess to myself I have the pow- 
er to de.” 

‘“‘Well—no comparisons on the past.— 
Let us see which will make the most effort 
in future.” 

‘“No—not I. I mean it is of no use for 
me to talk of making an effort. I never 
shall persevere, and I never try. 

‘Why not try ? You havea strong will.” 

“ For evil, not for good.” 

‘‘T do not believe it. Nothing is given | 
to us for evil,” said Harry, opening his 
book, and sitting down to read. 

Robert leaned his chin on his hands, and 
looked at Harry as he read. 

‘“‘T will tell you one thing—lI do not feel 
at all disposed to read a chapter in my 
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bible every night, Harry; so, if I can’t be 
good without that—” 

‘“‘T believe you do not often feel disposed 
to read any book whatever.” 

“But I think—now do not be offended— 
I think there is a little superstition in this 
custom of yours.” 

“Do you?” 

‘“Yes—you think you must go through 
with just so much, whether you want to or 
not.” 

“It is not exactly so,” said Harry, pre- 
paring for bed. ‘‘Come—are you not go- 
ing to your pillow to-night? You need not 
have waited for me.” 

“ Well—but do not you think yourself, 
it is a superstitious observance? Is there 
any actual merit in it?” 

Harry laughed. . ‘Do you suppose I 
think the mechanical ceremony of reading 
meritorious? How silly; Ll am nota cath- 
olic, reading latin prayers which I do not 
understand.” 

“Why do you read at set times, then? 
I would not be so formal. i should be 
tired in a week, if I should try it.” 
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‘‘T omit it when I feel too sleepy to at- 
tend. Sometimes | read but two or three 
verses, and sometimes as many chapters.” 

‘‘T have a bible in my room always. I 
never should think of opening it on a week 
day, nor indeed do I often look into it at 
all. I became disgusted with it when I 
used to have to commit ten verses to mem- 
ory by way of penance, or rather medicine, 
whenever I had a temper-fit.” 

‘“Who could be so injudicious—so per- 
fectly absurd!” cried Harry. ‘‘ Not your 
father ?” 

‘“No, not he, indeed! nor my mother, 
who always puts my bible in my trunk, 
though I will be pounded if I ever saw her 
read so much as a single verse herself.” 

‘Now we will be quiet a few minutes, if 
it is agreeable to you,”’ said Harry, as young 
Ninicumtwich extinguished the lamp. 

‘The stillness was broken by a long thrill- 
ing note from the garden. 

‘‘ Ha—what is that?” said young Nin- 
ny, nervously. 

‘“What! born in the woods to be scared 
by an owl?” 
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“Scared ? No!—but I hate that sound. 
There is something peculiarly dismal in it. 
My father shot an owl once, because it 
disturbed me at night.” 

“T have a different feeling, for-a sober 
old fellow once came and took up his lodg- 
ing in a great martin-box, I had made, and 
I used to laugh to see him come out into 
the porch in the twilight, looking all about 
for rats and mice. Our old milk-man could 
imitate his note, and make him come float- 
ing down, likea bunch of feathers, into the 
yard.” 

‘“‘T dislike all noises in the night. Un- 
less there is a perfect stillness, I cannot go 
to sleep. I have got up many a time to 
put my watch where I could not hear it 
tick. And then, when all was as still as 
death, I have fancied I heard a faint rush- 
ing sound, as if a pall was settling down 
over me, and I think about lying in the 
dark grave, with no bright morning to 
come - 

“fT have listened to that sound in the 
darkness,’ said Harry. ‘I suppose it is 
the motion of the currents of air in the 
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room. I always think I hear the wings of 
the guardian angels, watching over me 
while I sleep.” 

‘‘ Does the bible say we have such guar- 
dian angels?’ 

‘“{ do not know, I cannot tell whether it 
does or not. But that there is a benevo- 
lent power constantly watching over each 
one of us, it teaches every where. “I will 
lie down and sleep in peace, for thou, Lord, 
only makest me to dwell in safety.” 

“That is poetical, beautiful.” 

“Tt is from the Psalms.” 

“LT like to read the Psalms, sometimes, 
and the stories of Abraham, Isaac and Ja- 
cob, &c. But can you excuse the deceit of 
Abraham, or of Jacob?’ | 

‘“‘ Certainly not; and you observe how 
they suffered for it in the, sequel.” 

66 O wesc, 

‘““Jacob was an exile fourteen years in 
consequence.”’ 

“Yes, and even then, I remember, Esau, 
for whom I always had great sympathy, 
put Jacob in great fear, but at last gene- 
rously forgave and embraced him. Now - 
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Jacob was the chosen one, the one that had 
the blessing —I do not understand it. I 
do not see why he was preferred. I pre- 
fer Esau.” 

“T fancy Jacob was the best and wisest 
chieftain, and best suited to be the founder 
of a religious people, especially after his 
misfortunes. I, too, admire Esau’s magna- 
nimity. Why not? It is beautiful. So 
is Abraham’s generosity, and his trust in 
God. But is there any chapter and verse 
where he, or any other character in the Old 
‘Testament history, is set up as a perfect 
model ?” 

“TY am sure I do not know.” 

“There is but one perfect model, and in 
imitating him ever so closely, we can do 
no wrong. ‘t'o have that pattern before 
me, I read it daily. Is that superstition ?’’ 

“Well, 1 know enough to tell wrong 
from right, without. I do not pretend to do 
as well as I know.” 

“Any body may say that. But is every 
body safe without a guide, a standard? 
Think of an ancient Scythian, or a Sand- 
wich Islander, picking his grandfather’s 
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bones? Do you blame him? Yet he has 
the light of reason, and a conscience of his. 
own, by nature, as well as you and I.” 

‘You only puzzle and confuse me, Har- 
ry—I did not expect such a foolish argu- 
ment from you. It is not an argument, 
either, for the cases are not parallel at all. 
I should not have thought But oh 
dear ! you are just like the rest, who defend 
their opinions because they are ¢heirs, they 
always get warm—TI am going to sleep. 
You may or not, | am sure I do not care.” 

Harry made no reply. Presently, in pur- 
suing the train of thought which had been 
called up in his mind, young Ninny forgot 
the abrupt conclusion he had put to the 
conversation, and began again. 

“T asked my father when I was at home 
why he so seldom went to church. He 
said, laughing, I had better ask his reason 
for going at all. Well, I did. He said re- 
ligion was a good thing for the poor, and 
the young, a great safeguard to society, and 
he wished it kept up. Indeed, he believed 
in it, in a general way; no doubt truth was 
at the bottom, whatever mistakes were 
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made by particular sects. But he did not 
concern himself to decide which was near- 
est right, or to have much to do with reli- 
gion. For his own part, his honor as a 
gentleman, was sufficient to keep him from 
- ever doing an unbecoming action.” 

Harry said nothing. | 

‘‘ Now nobody can say that my father is 
vicious or wicked, or that he does not per- 
form what may reasonably be expected of 
him in the way of duty. He said he hoped 
I should follow in his steps, and then | 
should do well enough.” 

Harry was amused at Mr. Ninicum- 
twich’s self satisfaction, and at certain 
reminiscences which his name called up, 
so he did not at once reply. Ninicumtwich 
replied to his silence as if he had spoken. 

“You think, then, one cannot be a mor- 
al man without the bible—I know you 
do.” 

“Why, the light is in the world, and 
men cannot shut their eyes to it, any more 
than to the daylight. Only I think whena 
man might drink at the fountain-head of 
pure morality, he is not wise to prefer tak- 
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ing it second-hand, mixed with worldly no- 
tions and maxims.” 

“The light is in the world? Just what 
T meant just now. I know wrong from 
right, and could do enough better than | 
do, if I only had a mind to do it. ‘There is 
the rub. All the reading and church-going 
in the world will not alter that. I hate 
myself for it, but still —- still—lL prefer the 
evil. I choose it.” 

“You prefer lying to truth ?” 

‘No, no, I scorn, I detest even a finesse 
ora false compliment. No, no. But what 
then 7” 

“Vou like Sly Tom better than an hon- 
est boy, artifice better than honesty gz 

“ Poh !” 

“You admire the wicked, and despise 
the good. What a perverse fellow, to have 
no sympathy with this truly good, chris- 
tian Master Rodbury, the pure hearted 
Grace -——” 

‘‘T see I must think the better of myself 
for loving them. Even Mrs. Rodbury, 
though she does scold me, I cordially re- 
spect, for she is a genuine good woman. I 
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rejoice to see others good. But as for my- 
self — just think, for instance, how I struck 
you. It was brutal—I think of it with 
pain. Yet Iamno better, I suppose, than 
Twas then. Possibly a httle, for one can- 
not help being so here. But not essential- 
ly. lama slave to my horrible temper.” 

“The slave may be the Master whenev- 
er he chooses it.’ 

“That is the very thing —I do not choose 
it. IL won't pocket an affront. I cannot, I 
will not forgive an insult. It is not the 
part of a gentleman to put up with it. But 
you can, you did it nobly too, I like it in 
you,—still I never can bring my stubborn 
nature down to that. What! take a blow 
and turn the other cheek? I can never, 
never be a christian. Never, never.” 

“Do not speak quite so loud, dear Ro- 
bert,—it is late. ‘The chief diffierence be- 
tween us is made by education. I have 
been taught the principles of religion ; into 
you have been instilled the principles of 
honor. We should equally shrink from a 
mean or cowardly action, or what appeared 
to us to be so 4 


10* 
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“But you have honor too, I hope.” 

‘All those principles of conduct which 
you call honor are to be found in christian- 
ity, and are perhaps derived from it, except 
one old heathen notion about vengeance. 
for personal injuries.” 

‘“T am getting sleepy.” 

‘Your father would have been an hon- 
orable man among the old Remans, he is a 
better man among christians. He would be 
a still better, and pardon me, a far happier 
man, if he were wholly a christian himself.” 

‘““T believe you,” said young Ninicum- 
twich, with something between a gape and 
asigh. ‘Good night.” And tired with 
so much thinking upon one point, he fell 
asleep. | 

T'wo years glided away rapidly and hap- 
pily. Harry’s youth had been a happy 
one, for the most innocent heart is ever the 
lightest, and no evil guest had ever been 
suffered to find a harbor in his bosom. His 
whole life, even including his sickness in 
childhood, was pleasant in the retrospect ; 
it seemed to him one long, bright summer 
morning. But no part of it was so delight- 
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ful as the period of his stay at Master Rod- 
bury’s. Here, the one great wish of his 
youth had been gratified, and the call of 
duty and inclination had been made one 
and the same. His favorite employments 
having now become his duties, the day was 
ever too short for his zeal. ‘he hours of 
rest and recreation seemed to him importu- 
nately frequent, but still delightful in their 
turn. 

Robert, too, was far happier than he re- 
membered to have been ever before. He 
had never been on so friendly terms with 
himself.. From the sweet influence of lov- 
ing and being loved, he grew almost gen- 
tle. From intercourse with gifted minds, 
he had made the discovery of his own ca- 
pacity, and had now begun to feel in some 
degree the pride of educated talent, a good 
exchange for the brutal pride of educated 
strength. He cherished tolerably good in- 
tentions—and had few occasions for shame 
and self-despite, few temptations assailing 
him in his happy and busy retirement. 

One circumstance during the latter part 
of his stay in the family gave him some 
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vexation. He fancied there was a restraint, 
almost a coldness in Grace’s manner to- 
wards him. He could seldom catch her 
eye, and never could detain her long in 
conversation on any subject. If he offered 
her any little attention, or exerted himself 
to perform some kind office, it was received 
with embarrassment, or, as it appeared to 
him, with studied reserve. 

Sometimes he thought she was afraid of 
him, and it hurt his feelings; sometimes he 
fancied she had an ill opinion of him, and 
it made him angry; and there were mo- 
ments, few and far between, when he im- 
agined she was conscious of a greater de- 
gree of interest in him than she was willing 
he should be aware of, lest he should: pre- 
sume upon it, and this made him diffident. 
It is a perversity in human nature, that 
we always value a blessing withdrawn, or 
threatening to take leave of us, more than 
all which remain. Nothing now seemed 
precious or desirable to young Ninicum- 
twich, compared with Grace’s favor; and 
in his anxiety to regain it, he unconscious- 
ly watched her countenance so constantly, 
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and made it so evident that whatever he 
said in her presence, though addressed to 
others, was meant for her, that she was less 
at ease with him every day. The mutual 
feeling of awkwardness which this unac- 
countable gene produced, would have been 
very painful, but for an indescribable charm 
which attended it, at least on young Nin- 
ny’s part, in the hope that each day might 
lay open their thoughts to each other, and 
end it. One thing which the watchful 
youth observed in Grace sank deep into his 
mind. If he won a word of praise from 
his revered tutor, (his praise was not light- 
ly won, ) it came accompanied with a beam- 
ing look from the daughter, and the ice of 
reserve was for a time broken up; if, on the 
contrary, he was in disgrace, Grace was 
depressed, and, as far as was in her nature, 
out of humor. 

When ready for College, the two young 
men were so much occupied with anticipa- 
tions of a new mode of life, and with pre- 
parations for the examination, which is 
usually felt to be formidable, even by the 
most thorough scholars, that they scarcely 
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remembered that they should suffer any 
pain from their transplantation, and the | 
rending asunder the fibres of association 
and affection which bound them to the 
family and home where they had been so 
long domesticated. 

‘* So you leave us to-morrow,” said Grace, 
as the family were enjoying the summer 
twilight together, after tea—that precious 
interval of leisure in the busiest day. “TI 
do not think you seem particularly sorry, 
either of you, ha, ha!” 

‘‘ Raillery, not pes ” thought young 
Ninny. 

“Sorry! Not they!” cried Waggish Will. 
‘““'They are going to be their own Masters, 
now, and do whatever seems good in their 
own eyes.” 

‘‘ Harry will do right, all the same,’’ ob- 
served Simple Sam. 

‘You will not answer for me, then,” 
said Ninicumtwich, rather sharply. 

‘‘No,’”’? was the laconic answer. 

‘“ Much obliged.” 

‘“‘T wish I were in your shoes, though,” 
said Lazy Jem. 
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"Ihe shoes would have an easy life of 
it,” said Harry, laughing. 

‘‘ Apropos of shoes, I have embroidered 
some College slippers for you, Mr. Nini- 
cumtwich,” said Grace. 

“ Mr.! What have I done, to be Mis- 
tered!’ grumbled the youth to himself, 
while Grace laughed to soften the formality 
of the title. ‘‘ Here they are —I hope the 
shoe-maker has done his part properly. 
Will you try them on, and just let me see 
if they fit ?” 

‘““No,” said young Ninny, as he exam- 
ined the work by the imperfect. light.— 
“They shall never be put upon my feet.” 

“OQ, you will disappoint me, if you do 
not wear them. I will work another pair 
for you when you have worn out these—so 
do not spare them.” 

There was an awkward silence, which 
Harry broke by exclaiming, ‘‘ You would 
not have him so ungallant as to trample 
your beautiful gift under his feet ?”’ 

“So many hours as I have seen you 
working upon them,” said Simple Sam. 

“They are quite too pretty for him—I 
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ought to have them,” said Waggish Will, 
snatching them from young Ninny’s hand, » 
which made no effort to retain them. 

“'@housands and thousands of stitches! 
Oh! what a job!” cried Lazy Jem, hold- 
ing both his chubby hands in admiration of 
Grace’s industry. 

“IT thank you, Miss Rodbury, for taking 
so much trouble,” said young Ninny stiffly. 

“Oh, there is not so very much work in 
them. I like to do it, besides, I always 
keep some work of the kind. So do not 
spare them,” said Grace, with a frank kind- 
ness of tone which she hoped might dispel 
the cloud upon the young gentleman’s as- 
pect. ‘‘ Wear them, that you may be re- 
minded of ws daily.”” He bowed as he re- 
ceived them, but said not a word. 

“Rather ungracious !’’ murmured Mrs. 
Rodbury in the ear of Alice, whose head 
lay lovingly on her shoulder. 

‘He is always odd! I love Harry best,” 
was her whispered rejoinder. ‘‘ He plagues 
me always about being a spoiled child—a 
spoiled child himself!” 

‘fam all impatience to know what you 
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are going to give me, Grace. It must be 
something of your own handiwork, and 
you must have been thinking of me all the 
while you were about it, or I shall be quite 
jealous,” said Harry. Ninicumtwich start- 
ed, and turned round. 

‘Why, Lhave nothing for you, sir,—ha, 
ha,—but that old sketch of the house and 
the elm-tree, which you asked me to copy 
for you. Ihave been so much entertained 
with my slippers, that I have had no fancy 
for painting; so you must have that as it 
is, or none. Ha, ha! Here it is—now 
where is your bow?” 

Harry made a flourishing obeisance, and 
declared himself quite grateful and satisfied. 

“A pretty keepsake, to be sure, Miss 
Grace Redbury has vouchsated me,” grum- 
bled young Ninny, when, the lamps being 
lighted, he and Harry withdrew. ‘<A pair 
of shoes, forsooth! She was determined 
there should be no sentiment about her gift. 
I understand her—I know what she meant. 
And she will keep me in slippers, will she ? 
Charitable, indeed! Ia thousand times pre- 


fer your sketch.” 
11 
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‘“ Humph—it is hardly so clean as it 
might be. I will exchange with you with | 
pleasure, Robert.” 

‘‘No, no—keep it, keep it—it was not 
intended for me, all I wish is to forget the 
elm tree, and all that has happened beneath 
it,’ said Ninny, moodily, ‘and I think I 
shall tell Grace so.”’ 

In the morning, however, his anger had 
nearly all evaporated, and the sight of 
Grace, smiling as usual at breakfast, (for 
her temper was perfect,) made it seem quite 
unreasonable, even to himself. 

“What must you have thought of me 
last night—’ he began. 

“O, you must not flatter yourself [thought 
much about it,’ said Grace, laughing, and 
then blushing. ‘I did suppose something 
which was said did not suit you—but no 
mattter, shall I hand your cup? Mother, 
Harry prefers dry toast, you know; strange 
for you to forget. I declare,Jem,that is your 
fifth spoonful of sugar; your coffee is hardly 
liquid. Dear father, just keep your eye up- 
on that rogue at your elbow. Do not let 
him salt poor Sammie’s bread and milk— 
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Oh! I was too late, ha, ha! That is poeti- 
cal justice, certainly—to put a lump into 
his ownmouth. ‘Thank you for that, fath- 
er——Ha, ha, ha!”’ 

In this way Grace rattled on till breakfast 
was concluded. Young Ninicumtwich had 
determined to descant at large upon the 
splendor of the colors in the unlucky slip- 
pers, the ingenuity of the mosaic pattern, 
the neatness of the work, and so forth, but 
could not gain Grace’s ear for a moment. 

Before their departure, the two young 
men went into the study to take leave of 
Master Rodbury, and receive his parting 
counsel. He conversed with them long 
and affectionately, warned them upon every 
fault, or tendency to a fault he had observ- 
ed in them; and concluded by intreating 
them to be conscientiously prudent in the 
choice of their companions. 

‘‘ Avoid not merely the vicious, the open- 
ly unprincipled, but if you observe a young 
man to be wanting in refinement, even, if 
you hear expressions from him which shock 
your taste, or which you would be sorry to 
hear him repeat in the presence of a lady, 
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treat him well, but do not encourage him 
to come to your room. Coarseness may be | 
forgiven as a misfortune, but it is a sign of 
an underbred, vulgar character, and often 
of an impure mind; and as you wish to be 
really and thoroughly gentlemen, avoid, I 
charge you, all intimacy with such low as- 
sociates, even if they have wit enough to 
amuse you.’ Both promised to remember 
this charge, though it seemed to them, es- 
pecially to Harry, almost superfluous.— 
Then Master Rodbury laid his hand upon 
the head of each, and said solemnly, ‘‘ May 
God bless you, my dear boys, and keep 
you from the evil that is in the world.” 
Harry was affected by this benediction, but 
Ninicumtwich sobbed aloud, and pressing 
the hand of his beloved Master in both his, 
he leaned his forehead upon it, and his tears 
fell ike rain. Master Rodbury was sur- 
prised at his violent emotion, and touched 
by it as an evidence of strong personal at- 
tachment. He embraced him, and then 
dismissed them hastily, for his own eyes 
were overflowing, and he wished to be 
alone. 
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With a heart softened by this truly pa- 
ternal farewell, young Ninicumtwich went 
in search of Grace. She was watering her 
plants, and seemed rather inclined to re- 
treat as he approached, his countenance 
showing, together with traces of recent emo- 
tion, his pleasure at finding her alone. He 
fancied her cheeks were pale, and her eyes 
heavy and swollen, but, bustling about, 
keeping her face rather turned from him, she 
talked muth in her usual cheerful strain, of 
flowers and sunshine, and everything but 
the approaching farewell. 

“Will you accept a keepsake from me, 
dear Grace ?’’ 

‘Oh, certainly, I expected one, but if itis 
nota beauty,l am determined to quarrel with 
it,to be revenged on you about my slippers.” 

“You will find it upon the organ when 
I am gone, but first, [ hope —I wish— that 
is, | have much to say, to explain ‘@ 

‘Oh! how this rose-bush has pulled my 
hair! On the organ, did you say? I must 
satisfy my curiosity immediately, and be- 
sides, I have watered my last geranium.” 


“Will you give me one leaf?’ 
11* 
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“Yes, a whole handful, if you wish,” 
returned Grace, handing him her scissors 
as she tripped by him into the parlor. 

She found upon the organ a guitar, and 
standing by, loudly wondering where it 
could have come from, Harry and Alice. 
Robert came in just in time to catch the 
expression of Grace’s face, when she saw 
it. It was more like dismay than pleased 
surprise. 

‘Then you do not like a guitar,” he said, 

“QO yes,” said she, doubtfully, “only I 
was wondering whether my mother would 
think it proper for me to accept so expen- 
sive a present.” 

‘“‘It is a beautiful thing,” exclaimed Har- 
ry, thrumming the strings, ‘‘and yours is 
just the voice for sach an accompaniment.”’ 

‘‘So [ theught,” said young Ninny, ‘“‘ but 
I did not reflect that perhaps it would be 
too much trouble to learn.” 

“O,no,no! Ha! ha! a good hit upon 
my indolence! Perhaps I might not suc- 
ceed, however, it is such a difficult instru- 
ment.” 

‘‘ Ah well, be even with me, if you choose, 
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for not using my slippers. Keep the thing, 
atany rate. If you refuse to takeit, l will 
mot carry it away. All I shall do will 
be just to stamp on it.” 

All laughed at this threat, but it was 
made in earnest, and with some heat. Al- 
ice begged he would have mercy, as she 
was old enough to learn to play, if Grace 
would not. On which young Ninicum- 
twich, who was not on the best terms with 
her, assumed an air of sudden recollection, 
and politely regretted that he had forgotten 
to buy for her a doll, or a box of comfits, 
that he might be remembered with favor. 
Alice pouted, and almost cried, for she was 
ambitious of being considered Grace’s com- 
panion, being already rather the taller, and 
decidedly the graver of the two. Harry 
Was good naturedly sorry to see her vexed, 
and observing by Grace's rising color, also, 
that she was somewhat provoked in her be- 
half, took a little parcel from his pocket 
with an ostentation of mystery which turn- 
ed the eyes of all upon it with curiosity, and 
nipped the quarrel in the bud. 

Harry’s keepsake was a little volume of 
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devotional poetry. Grace exclaimed as she 
looked at the title, ‘‘Oh! this is the very 
book I saw advertised, and have been 
wanting to get. Is it for me? ‘Thank you, 
Harry. The very thing I want.” 

‘“ Really, Harry, you are a lucky fellow,” 
said young Ninny, bitterly. “‘If I did not 
happen to love you, I could find it in my 
heart to hate you.” 3 

“Why, what do you mean?’ 

“Simply that whatever you say or do is 
always the very thing that is agreeable to 
everybody. I, on the contrary, am the 
unluckiest 9 

‘‘ Not so—Grace wishes to make me feel 
comfortable, knowing that my little present 
is proportioned to my resources, rather than 
to my sense of her merit.” 

“hat is not the reason she likes your 
eift and despises mine. It is sheer caprice, 
if not coquetry.” 

Grace was beginning eagerly to vindi- 
cate herself, but before any thing but an 
eloquent look had escaped her, she checked 
the impulse, and said coldly, ‘‘ Have it so, 
if you will. Do not imagine that my grat- 
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itude for a gift is measured by its cost, at 
any rate. | value it in proportion to the 
good will it manifests, and, reaily i 
“You can measure that by the fine feel- 
ings ascribed to you,’ said Alice, pertly. 
Grace shook her head—her biue eyes 
were swimming in tears as she escaped 
from the room, but her long curls concealed 
them from the view of Ninicumtwich, who 
presently left the house without word or 
message of farewell. On his entering Col- 
lege, his father gave him a fine saddle 
horse; he sometimes rode in the direction 
of Master Rodbury’s dwelling, but went no 
nearer, for many weeks, than the guide- 
post at the turn in the road, from which the 
elm tree with its rich globe of foliage, and 
some portion of the white cottage might be 
discerned. 
Harry went regularly every Saturday to 
meet there his old friend, Dr. Busby. 
Harry and Robert could hardly be said 
to choose their associates during the first 
term of their College life. It seemed al- 
ways accident, rather than volition, which 
broughtthem into contact with their fellows. 
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At first they stood alone, while others herd- 
ed together by sixes and sevens, associated 
by accidental circumstances, such as com- 
ing from the sameclassical school, the same 
town, or section of the country, &c. As 
soon as these began to mingle with some- 
thing like the effervescence of opposite in- 
eredients, an infinite variety of prejudices, 
of crude, foolish, and extravagant opinions, 
and marvellous theories, were set up and 
battled for, one day, and abandoned the 
next, or at any period when they ceased to 
find opposers to lash them up, and keep 
them going. Harry was at first rather giv- 
en to this superfluous lashing of argumen- 
tative tops, and occasioned some diversion 
by his pugnacity. His ready wit, which 
generally gave him the advantage of his 
opponents, provided he could make them 
hold any particular ground long enough to 
sive him a chance to shoot, did not save 
him from the charge of verdant simplicity, 
so long as he felt himself obliged to labor 
to set every body right, even when they 
were wilfully and sportively wrong, and to 
defend the most profoundly rooted truths 
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from the puny assaults of unfledged criti- 
cism. 

Soon tired of tilting at windmills, and 
fighting the air, fruitless contest and vain 
opposition, Harry went to the opposite ex- 
treme, and came to hear everything, sacred 
or profane, called in question, without feel- 
ing called upon to put lance in rest as its 
champion; he thought no one in earnest, or 
to be evil thought of, let him propound 
what theories he might, on any subject. 

Harry and Robert were closer friends 
than ever, though they did not room to- 
gether, owing to certain objections of Har- 
ry’s, touching economics and independence. 
They were together the greater part of each 
day, in one room or the other; thus those 
who wished to ingratiate themselves with 
one, were obliged to be civil to the other, 

and win him over also, whether they cared 
about his acquaintance, or benevolently 
wished him in Greenland. A knot of fine 
young men, who looked down upon the 
common herd from the foggy heights of 
transcendentalism, took a fancy to Harry, 
and showed themselves disposed to patron- 
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ise him. Their affectation, together with 
their assumption of superiority transcend~ 
ed Ninicumtwich’s patience, however, and 
his wit, which had a sarcastic irony never 
found in Harry’s, generally ‘stripped off 
the cloudy covering with which they had 
enveloped some threadbare idea, or pierced 
the many colored mist to prove that no 
idea at all was concealed within. Harry 
had a hearty liking for several of the young 
men, whose characters appeared to him 
pure, and their purposes elevated; his good 
sense was tolerant to peculiarities of taste, 
or mere opinion. ‘They could not tolerate 
his friend, however, and finding the two 
inseparable, dropped Harry almost entirely. 
This he, and perhaps Robert also,. found 
some reason to regret afterwards. 

Harry had the true spirit of toleration, but 
there may be too much of it; Harry was 
but too easy, too indulgent, too apt to sup- 
pose that however daring may be the wan- 
derings of the untutored and undisciplined 
brain, the heart must of course be right. 
A young man named Blackford, of good 
figure, handsome countenance, and peculi- 
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arly insinuating manners, all at once pro- 
fessed to be extremely pleased with Happy 
Harry. His real object was to gain over 
the wealthy and lavish Ninicumtwich, and 
induce him to join a club, the existence of 
which was unknown to government, and 
its object such as they would entirely dis- 
approve. 

“J really admire your fidus Achates— 
your uncut diamond—your unfledged ge- 
nius, Manly. I must certainly make a 
friend of him. ‘There is something novel 
and fresh about him. Something quite ori- 
ginal, quite racy. It is delightful—really 
refreshing, to see him, he is so wide awake, 
so amusable, so always in prime spirits. 
I wish I had his secret. I find everything 
so intensely stupid here! ‘lo one who has 
seen so much of the world as I have, there 
is absolutely nothing new. Noexcitement. 
You really must not keep Manly all to 
yourself. Heis a treasure with his naiveté, 
his wit, &c. &e.”’ 

Thus did Blackford artfully approach 
Ninicumtwich through his love for Harry, 


having tact enough to understand, that, 
12 
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from his peculiar disposition, any flattery 
offered directly to himself would be offen- 
sive and revolting. With equal skill did 
he address himself to Harry’s unsuspicious, 
though not unguarded, mind. } 

“TI make it a point to be candid, Manly, 
it is a weakness, indeed, in my nature, to 
come out with every thing point blank. I 
have no reserve. It is really an injury to 
me. Makes me enemies. Perhaps you 
may have heard things to my disadvantage. 
Prejudice. All owing to my being no hypo- 
crite. I show my worse side, always. I 
am unfortunate, too, in not having met a 
real friend. Had I known yousooner, I 
might not thus have injured myself. A 
. friend I could esteem Oh, J can set no 
bounds to the mfluence he might gain over 
me. Ninicumtwich is truly lucky.” 

Warry had an instinct which perceived a 
hollow ring, unlike true metal, in all Black- 
ford’s compliments. ‘Yes, I know it,” he 
replied to this internal monitor—‘‘I am a- 
ware that the man expresses more than he 
feels! I make due allowance for that— 
There are few who have the truthfulness 
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of Ninicumtwich.” He thought it was 
possible he might be a dangerous compan- 
ion for one less firm than himself. ‘‘He 
can dome no harm,” thought he, in his 
honest self confidence—‘‘but perhaps, since 
he likes my society, I may do hin some 
good. Iam sorry I cannot like him better. 
But he says he is the victim of prejudice, 
and it would be mean in me to let my mind 
be affected by it, cowardly in me to throw 
him off because an impression against him, 
perhaps equally gratuitous, exists in the 
minds of some other people.” 

So Harry allowed him to parade him 
about as his friend, and when he was warn- 
ed that his own character was suffering by 
his apparent intimacy with a man decidedly 
unprincipled and even dissipated, he thought 
it his duty to be heroically indifferent to 
such injustice. Blackford was not told of 
the matter, lest he should be wounded, and 
insist that his generous friend should not 
injure himself in order to countenance him, 
a very superfluous fear on Harry’s part, 
for when Ninicumtwich, who never kept 
secrets, let the affair out, Blackford only 
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exulted, and made violent protestations of 
gratitude. His conquest of Harry was com- 
plete. 

It is a beautiful trait in human nature, 
which makes us love those whom we have 
obliged, and the more in proportion to the 
sacrifice we have made in doing it. Harry 
forgot his original distrust of Blackford’s 
sincerity, or if he remembered it, he thought 
the man changed for the better, that he had 
become more worthy, less artificial. He 
saw much to lament in him, certainly, but 
Harry was hopeful, even romantic, and was 
the more readily deceived by his specious 
virtues as he wisely pretended to very few. 

By degrees, he introduced Harry, and of 
course Ninicumtwich, to some of his asso- 
ciates, one at a time, carefully keeping up 
the idea that they were only thoughtless 
fellows like himself, who would be easily 
led to better things. They came often to 
Marry’s room. Again some well meaning 
people interfered, and endeavored to open 
Harry’s eyes to Blackford’s real character. 
They told him he called religion a farce, 
and morality a vain show. 
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~“T confess Ihave been in the habit of 
saying 1 did not believe in it, which has 
brought all this dreadful pother about my 
ears from people who are religious for oth- 
ers, and not for themselves. Now I never 
thought seriously about the matter at all, 
Manly. I only do not pretend to a faith 
which I have not. I am no hypocrite, no, 
I. But if all conscientious people were 
like you, Manly, religion would look amia- 
ble and desirable. You are unselfish, you 
are indulgent; you do not blight a man’s 
character for belief, or the want of it, nor 
because he has a foolish, rattling tongue. 
Almost thou persuadest me to be a chris- 
tian.” 

Poor Harry was quite blinded by the 
idea of benefiting Blackford and his asso- 
ciates, by drawing them gradually to his 
own elevation, and forgot that there could 
be any danger of his sinking towards their 
level. But there seems to be a law of grav- 
ity in morals as well as in matter, which 
makes it always easier to draw down than 
up. Intent upon being indulgent and amia- 


ble, Harry excused one thing after another, 
12* 
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which his judgment decidedly disapproved. 
In order to conciliate, and to ‘‘become all 
things to all men,” he made now this con- 
cession, now that, in going half way to meet 
them, not observing that they all the whiie 
stood still, or, as there is no such thing as 
standing still-in the moral life, were hurry- 
ing downward. 

One thing distressed him, and ought to 
have dissipated his delusion. Where he 
took one step, Ninicumtwich always took 
two. Ue thought it enough for him to be 
half as good as Harry; so if he sipped a 
glass of wine, young Ninny drank a bum- 
per or a bottle. If Harry played a game of 
cards without betting, Ninny played with 
stakes. Harry could not induce him to be 
faithful to tasks as he was himself, while 
Blackford was eager to keep him playing 
till late at night. Asa general rule, when 
a duty and an amusement came in conflict, 
in spite of all Harry could do, duty always 
went to the wall. 

Meanwhile, Harry’s conscience received 
so many slight bruises that it began to re- 
venge itself by giving him constant uneasi- 
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ness. He knew not why it was, but he 
was no longer wholly happy. He had no 
great faults as yet to repent of; he had 
never done anything which he could not 
excuse to himself; his wishes and inten- 
tions were still on the side of right. His 
remorse was the more keen, because his 
heart was still pure. He began to dread 
solitude, and to thirst for excitement. He 
was no longer happy Harry. 

And now, Blackford began to show him- 
self in his true colors. No longer much 
afraid of his influence over Ninicumtwich, 
which was evidently on the wane, the 
tempter took less pains to be plausible and 
smooth before Harry. He would now 
sneer at scruples which he had_ professed. 
to venerate ; he began to boast of the vices 
he had pretended to lament and forsake; 
and to laugh scoflingly at remonstrance 
and rebuke, which, indeed, came with lit- 
tle weight from one who had temporized 
and vacillated as Harry had done. 

Poor Harry was confounded. He tried 
to withdraw by degrees from his society, 
and to persuade his friend to do the same. 
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He could do nothing with Ninicumtwich, 
who, though faithful in his affection, had 
lost much of the respect for the judgment, 
or the principles which had so often bent 
weakly to a compromise. Harry felt this 

acutely. He would have gone through fire 
and water to save his friend—hopeless of 
this, all energy seemed to leave him. ‘The 
ascendancy which the tempter had gained 
over his facile, but not weak mind, was — 
like the fascination of the rattlesnake, he 
saw his danger, but he was paralyzed.— 
His struggles to escape were like the efforts © 
of one in a dream—he felt as if under 
a spell of evil powers, and deserted by all 
good angels. Blackford saw his vain 
agony with the exultation of *a fiend, a 
perfect Mephistopheles. He was always 
at his elbow, always smiling, full of per- 
suasion and sophistry, twining round his 
free-will bands which every struggle in 
failing to break, only drew closer and 
closer. Well might Harry be alarmed to 
find himself saying, not as formerly, when 
tempted, “Is this right!” but ‘Is this 
excusable! Can it be palliated! Need I 
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suffer remorse, if I do less wrong than 
others ?”’ 

Returning home from the house of Master 
Rodbury one Saturday night, he chanced 
to fix his eyes upon the moon. ‘There is 
something melancholy in moonlight, es- 
pecially when the heart is oppressed.— 
Harry sighed as he thought the same calm 
light was lying upon his grove and his rus- 
tic seat. ‘‘How Il used to le there and 
dream ot the happiness of a college life! ”’ 
he said to himself. Then he thought of 
his father’s opposition, and its motives. 
“Evil companions—-they will lead you 
from your God!” Those long forgotten 
words now darted like an arrow through 
his bosom. 

“ He knew me well—lI have been led by 
evil companions; I, who thought myself 
born to be a leader and a guide to others. 
I thank God that Ihave not been more 
fatally astray. Perhaps even now my 
father’s prayers are going up for his absent 
son- Oh that I were kneeling beside him, 
with a heart as light as it once was!— 
Dreamer that I have been! All is wasted. 
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I will go home—I hate the world—l long 
for home, and the quiet repose of the farm.” 

The next day was the Sabbath. Harry 
could think of nothing but flight. He had 
felt his own weakness—had learned to dis- 
trust himself—to distrust others. In reali- 
ty this was a new element of power—a 
necessary lesson of experience; but he felt 
humbled to the dust under it. ) 

Melancholy were Harry’s meditations 
for the first time in his life. Melancholy 
at twenty is not uncommon. ‘There is ex- 
perience at that age sufficient to banish 
many illusions, and open to view the actual 
truths of the inner and the outer life. A 
man must live in seclusion to be romantic 
after that period. It is only a distant and 
misty view of the rugged mountains over 
which lies our pilgrimage, which can de- 
ceive with soft prismatic tints, and golden 
sunlight. When our feet actually begin to 
tread the gray and rocky path, and to 
stumble and slip in the ascent,—then comes 
the sad conviction that boyhood and care- 
less glee are departed for ever, and man- 
hood and dull care arrived, hand in hand 
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The race is begun—the goal is distant— 
the reward perhaps uncertain—and heart 
and courage fail. 

Young Ninny was well aware that Har- 
ry’s spirits had been for sometime unequal. 
To find him in a state of perfect dejection, 
however, was like seeing the sun eclipsed. 

“What! Happy Harry in the blues! Is 
the end of the world at hand?” 

“Do not rally me, dear Robert. I am 
really depressed. I shall soon leave you. 
Tam going home. I am, truly.” 

“Dear Harry, has Dr. Busby then de- 
serted you? But that is no matter, it would 
make me very happy to share my purse 
with you. I spend more than‘twice as 
much as I need, and just reflect how much 
better it will be forme! We will be like © 
brothers. You shall be my chum. Come, 
cheer up, my good chum ?o be.” 

‘““] thank you, Robert. I will accept the 
loan of a small sum, sufficient for a few lit-. 
tle debts to which I scruple to apply the 
funds furnished for other purposes by Dr. 
Busby. Iam not deserted by him, though 
perhaps, I deserve to be.” 
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“Then what shall you, what can you 
say to him if you give up?’ . 

“Phat I cannot fulfil his expectations.” 

‘You can, you shall! You shall not go 
home. Poh—nonsense—the blues —a 
mood—nothing else—over to-morrow.— 
Come, Blackford will raise your spirits.” 

Harry started, and then fell into a fit of 
musing, from which Ninicumtwich could 
not rouse him by clapping his shoulder, 
pulling his elbow, or shouting like a wag- 
oner toan obstinatehorse. He would think 
itout. ‘Then his countenance suddenly be- | 
came animated. 

* * * * * 

‘Harry, [have done you injustice of late, 
I have thought you lacked independence— 
that you were afraid to act in opposition to 
scoffers and revilers. Had any man called 
you coward in my presence, I should have 
felled him to the earth. But Harry, I 
thought you one, not afraid of pain, but of 
ridicule.” 

‘“‘T will show. you that [ have some share 
of moral courage, now it is roused. I will 
no longer listen in silence to profanity —I 
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will no longer be in the presence of young 
men given up to self indulgence, idleness, 
sensuality, without raising my voice in re- 
monstrance and warning. We shall meet 
to-night—I am going for the last time. You 
shall see.”’ 

“Oh, now you are going to another ex- 
treme. It is not worth while.” 

“Tf I fail to awaken the conscience of any 
one of them, I shall have done, at least, 
something to soothe my own.” 

QO, it is madness and folly. They will 
not listen, they will insult, perhaps half 
kill you with some madcap assault upon 
your person. ‘Then my fists would visit it 
upon their noses, and we should have a reg- 
ular row.” 

‘“'Then you shall not be present. I am 
not passionate. I shall keep cool, and not 
one of them shall have a pretext to lay 
hands on me. But let them do whatever 
they will, f am not a coward.” 

An ordinary degree of spirit will enable 
aman to face personal danger, but true 
heroism must animate him who also braves 
scofis and sneers, in order to urge home 
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heart-stirring truths upon those who wish 
and strive to forget them. 

At the request of Ninicumtwich, Harry 
postponed his departure to the end of the 
term, which was not far off. Before that 
period, however, his spirits, and all his for- 
mer hope and zeal returned. He had es- 
caped from thraldom, and being no longer 
in a position at variance with his principles, 
was restored to his own respect, and that 
of his classmates. He had not merely won 
a hearing, when he poured out to his late 
associates all that was in his noble heart; 
he had won so far upon their good feelings 
that he ever after retained a right to be in- 
terested as a friend in their course, and to 
counsel and warn them as he had opportu- 
nity. A remonstrance from him was gen- 
erally listened to with patience from that 
time forward. But his success was ques- 
tionable, except in one instance. His re- 
gret for the continued irregularities of Nin- 
icumtwich was balanced by the joy of res- 
cuing from Blackford’s clutches a youth 
named Williamson, who, being one of the 
youngest of the class, and a general pet, 
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had fallen under the influence of the gay- 
est and most idle, as a matter of course. 
When the friends went home in vacation, 
they made many plans for being constantly 
together, their homes being less than a mile 
asunder. But circumstances prevented 
their enjoying each other’s society as usual. 
Mrs. Ninicumtwich had filled her house 
with young and gay company to enliven 
her son’s stay at home, and rub off the Col- 
lege rust from his manners. At first the 
young collegian broke away from them 
every day, and walked or rode to the farm. 
He once or twice succeeded in carrying 
Harry back with him. but at the house 
of his purse-proud and overbearing neigh- 
bor, Mr. Ninicumtwich, Harry felt himself 
under a constraint equally new and intol- 
erable to him; from a consciousness that 
he was not properly estimated. He was 
spoken of and looked upon only as “the 
son of farmer Manly, our dairy man,” “a 
favorite schoolmate of Robert’s’’—‘‘a pro- 
tege of Dr.Busby,” &c. Onthe other hand, 
young Ninny was annoyed, when he call- 
ed with some of his gay visitors to see Har- 
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ry, and eat raspberries and cream at the 
picturesque old farm-house, to find Harry 
arrayed in a blouse and straw hat, perhaps 
working in the field as of yore, by the side 
of his delighted father, and getting quite 
clownish and unpresentable with his em- 
browned face and hardened hands. So by 
degrees, all but accidental intercourse was 
broken off. | 
And now Mrs. Ninicumtwich seemed in 
full career to the gratification of her high- 
est maternal ambition, that of making her 
son Robert a dandy, or, as she expressed it, 
alady’sman. ‘The great ally in this un- 
dertaking was a fair lady by the name of 
Julia Graham, older by two or three years 
than Robert, but very willing to forget the 
circumstance, except asit. gave her the 
right to patronise the shy youth somewhat 
more boldly than she might otherwise have 
done. She taught him to carry her shawl, 
or to throw it over her shoulders, to help 
her over styles and walls, to aid her to the 
saddle, to ride with her, to hand her to the 
carriage—in short, her lessons were so as- 
siduously given and improved, that her pu- 
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pil became a most accomplished and devot- 
ed squire of dames, and not a little vain of 
his general popularity with them, and of 
the good graces of the lovely Julia herself. 
Her condescendsion it is true, went so far 
that it might have proved the reverse of 
flattering, suggesting the idea that she con- 
sidered the raw young student but a boy to 
be petted and played withal. However, 
young Ninny did not by any means view 
it so, and under the fascination and excite- 
ment of being beloved, as it seemed, by a 
reigning beauty, and an heiress withal, he 
was half tempted to obey his mother for 
once, and close the six weeks’ flirtation by 
anengagement. It was not prudence which 
withheld him. 

He returned to college unshackled, and 
soon forgot his fancied conquest, and his 
pretensions to the character of beau. Hith- 
er because the lady was piqued to try her 
power farther, or because the mother could 
not resign the brilliant prospect she had 
seen opening for her son, or perhaps really 
for variety’s sake, they followed soon after 
the term began, to make a visit in the 
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neighborhood. 'The handsome young stu- 
dent was then much in request to attend — 
them, or to meet them at parties—and his 
vanity was further elevated by the advan- 
tage which the belle’s undisguised partiality 
gave him over all other foplings and dan- 
glers. She found him strangely backward, 
however, as to any step which would make 
their rumored engagement fact. His moth- 
er teased and scolded—but his father’s in- 
difference more than balanced her officious 
anxiety. ‘‘You are about the twentieth 
love, I should think, Bob, but if you are re- 
ally the individual destined to clip the 
wings of this little coquette, it is your own 
affair, and I have only this to say. Letme 
know when, and I will settle matters with 
her father.” « 

‘““ You never mention the Rodburys now, 
Harry.” 

“You never inquire about them,” said 
Harry reproachfully. 

‘You need not color, as if I meant to in- 
quire after any one im particular. I have 
no curiosity; I ask for no special confi- 
dence.” 
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The eye will sometimes give the lie to 
the lips. Robert. certainly looked very in- 
quisitive, and his brow reflected the flush 
he had detected upon Harry’s. 

‘“Come, go there with me, now. I was 
just on the wing.” And Harry bit his lip 
to conceal a queer half smile. 

‘“No—I am not looked upon there as 
you are, Harry. ‘There isno change inme, 
it is they who v 

“Will you go?’ 

“1 do not see why I am so piteously re- 
garded. I trust I have not disgraced my- 
self in any way. Perhaps I am a little 
wild—what then? I defy my worst ene- 
my to point to an ungentlemanly action of 
mine. -Now Julia says ——” and Ninny 
fell into a reverie. 

“Well, Robert, what does Julia say V”’ 

‘“Pshaw !” said the young man, pettish- 
ly, “1am not thinking of her now.” 

“You have not been within Master Rod- 
bury’s doors since the middle of last term. 
You know it was nota great while after 
my breaking off with Blackford, and a 

“You need not remind me of that,’ said 
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Ninicumtwich, wincing as if stung by a 
warsp. ‘‘Go—do not let me detain you.” 

“Then you really will not go.” 

“Not I. Iam too old now to be school- 
ed and treated asaculprit. I will go where 
I am regarded as a man, and am not hec- 
tored for being a little gay. Indeed, Julia 
and my mother never interfere with my — 
affairs. How I should laugh to hear them 
inquire about. my lessons! I plead them 
as an excuse when I want to get away to 
club, sometimes, otherwise my duty would 
never be brought to remembrance.” 

“Send at least a kind message. Master 
Rodbury must feel your neglect as ungrate- 
ful and unkind, now he is sick.” 

“How long has he been ill? O—TI re- 
member now, you told me in vacation.” 

“He has not left his room for weeks.— 
Mrs. Kodbury is also confined to her room 
with a sprained ancle. Alice and Grace 
are truly ministering angels. You would 
hardly know Grace, she is so changed.” 

“Is his life threatened, Harry?’ asked 
Ninicumtwich, -turning pale. ‘Better, is 
he? Tam truly thankful. I will go with 
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you instantly. Yet I dread it, more than 
you can tell.” 

Grace was folding a letter as they gently 
opened the door of the parlor, and young 
Ninicumtwich, as he pushed Harry for- 
ward to announce him, saw at a glance 
that she was thin and pale, but that her 
features in losing their infantine roundness 
of contour, had lost their childlike expres- 
sion, and bore the impress of the higher 
qualities of her character. He was affect- 
ed at the change, for it testified that the 
affectionate daughter had indeed suffered 
much—might still have much to suffer, 
and his sympathy, so long withheld was 
powerfully awakened. It was therefore 
with evident emotion that he offered his 
hand as she rose to receive him, and his 
agitation was increased by the blush which 
he was quick to perceive had taken the 
place of the marble paleness he had re- 
marked a moment before. ‘It is merely 
surprise,” he said to himself, to still the 
tumultuous beating of his heart—‘“‘ Possibly 
anger at my cold-hearted and atrocious 
neglect of her father in his mortal danger. 
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I wonder she can yet smile so sweetly. A 
frown, however, on that brow, would be a - 
strange sight.” | 

With a hasty apology, Grace turned to 
finish her despatches, which were to give 
notice to Dr. Busby of some new symptoms 
which had excited her alarm. 

Still throbbing with the new ideas sug- 
gested by Grace’s blush, young Ninny’s 
heart was agitated anew by an intense cu- 
rlosity as to how far filial anxiety, and 
nerves enfeebled by watching might ac- 
count for the trembling of her fingers as 
she awkwardly doubled the letter, and 
which was so obvious that Harry was 
moved to undertake the sealing and super- 
scribing of the same. She left the room to 
send off her courier—Harry after a glance 
of roguish scrutiny at his companion, walk- 
ed to the window, apparently interested in 
the scenery—Ninicumtwich studied the 
carpet with equal attention. 

Presently Alice came down, and shook 
hands with Harry, with a stately bend to 
Ninicumtwich, who exclaimed rather pro- 
vokingly how much she had grown and 
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improved, and inquired if she had learned 
any tunes upon the guitar. ‘‘No—she was 
not so fond of blistering her fingers. Grace 
could play afew old ditties—”’ and she nam- 
ed one or two of his favorite songs. Again 
a thrill of strange pleasure made young 
Ninny’s heart beat quick, and perhaps ap- 
peared in his countenance, for Alice added, 
‘of course she practised familiar tunes 
first, that she might correct her mistakes 
by the ear. I was tired of hearing them, 
but lately, the tinkling thing has slept qui- 
etly in its sarcophagus, and even the or- 
gan has been silent entirely. New times 
for us! And sad too.” 

Alice’s dryness of manner gave way 
when the conversation turned upon the in- 
valids, and she grew quite cordial when 
Ninicumtwich inquired with unaffected 
earnestness into the history of their illness. 
Then Harry, well satisfied, rose to depart, 
saying he supposed Grace would not re- 
turn, as both daughters could not be spar- 
ed from the sick room at once. Ninicum- 
twich refused to go, and Alice felt called up- 


on therefore to go up and send Grace down. 
14 
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She, returned. But now all Robert’s 
awakened observation and recently culti- 
vated vanity were at fault to discover any 
difference in her manner to him, and to 
Harry.—she talked to both with something 
of her former liveliness, and as she no long- 
er laughed at every word, through exuber- 
ance of animal spirits, her conversation 
seemed to Ninicumtwich replete with good 
sense and talent, and in strong contrast 
with the vapid rattle to which he had been 
lately accustomed, raised his opinion of fe- 
male intellect in general, from an undue 
depression. When he observed that she 
started at some distant sound and listened 
anxiously, he magnanimously proposed and 
urged their instant departure. 

For a week did poor Mrs. Ninicumtwich 
and the beautiful Julia wonder and scold 
at Robert’s truancy, while he galloped over 
every evening to obtain news of Master 
Rodbury. He at first had but a momenta- 
ry interview with Grace or Alice at the 
door, but was at last ushered into the cham- 
ber of the invalid, and pressing his burning 
hand, and Jistening to his whispered wel- 
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come, felt all his old love for him welling 
up from the depths of his heart. 

As he rode back he felt happier than he 
had done formonths. Not all the flattery 
with which he had been surfeited had ele- 
vated him in his own view half so much as 
this revival of his gratitude and affection. 
“| thought my heart had grown as hardas 
the neither millstone,” mused he. ‘‘Indeed, 
my feelings had become callous, my mind 
frivolous —but I find the springs are not 
yet dry. It is yet in me to love moral 
beauty, and true virtue. I can yet rejoice 
in the freshening and reviving of my better 
nature, which seemed almost dead. How 
does even so limited an intercourse with 
this high minded family encourage me to 
believe I was born for better things than I 
have lately aspired to. What might I be- 
come, if ———’ 

Strange that the man who could feel thus 
could again return to the companionship of 
a Blackford, could allow his profane and 
indelicate jests to enter -his ears, and sink 
down into his mind; could raise high his 
voice in frenzied mirth, stimulated by wine; 
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and that hour after hour of irredeemable 
time should be wasted, and worse than 
wasted by him in the feverish excitement 
of games of chance——the debasing contest 
between overreaching and being overreach- 
ed; his mind agitated by hope and fear of 
the meanest and most selfish kind — despis- 
ing his antagonists, as he looked on their 
eager, yet soulless faces, and yet more deep- 
ly, more painfully despising himself ! 

“Tt seems to me lately that there are at 
least half a dozen Alices, or that she has 
the quality of ubiquity,” said young Ninny 
to himself, as he cantered round the guide- 
post. ‘Or is it that Grace makes her es- 
cape whenever she hears my horse’s hoofs ? 
I will tie him here at the school-house — 
how dismal it looks with its closed shutters! 
I will make my entree at the garden door. 
Perhaps I shall surprise Grace alone.” 

‘The stratagem succeeded, he found her 
sitting pensively on the window-seat, watch- 
ing for the coming of Dr. Busby. He gave 
her no chance for retreat; taking her hand 
in his, he told her in a few impassioned 
words what he had long felt for her. Grace 
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could not reply; she was not calm enough 
even to smile. Her lips trembled, her voice 
‘Yefused to obey her will. Young Ninny 
was alarmed at her agitation. ‘‘ You look 
worried, dear Grace, you are distressed at 
the pain you are going to give me—you 
love another, one more worthy. I ought to 
have known that Harry, in comparison with 
me ?? 

“Oh no, no!” cried Grace. ‘I prefer no 
one —’’ fo you, she would have added, but - 
he broke in. ‘Then I will never resign 
hope till you do. Do noi decide now, for I 
am aware that a hasty decision must be 
against me. If you loved me, you would 
not look so anxious, so frightened.” 

“fam fearful of saying something wrong, 
Let me go, I beseech you? I must think, 
I do not know what I ought to do.” And 
no longerable to control her excited feelings, 
poor Grace burst into tears. Young Nini- 
cumtwich, who had not expected such 
an effect from his communication, neither 
pleasure nor indifference; was grieved and 
perplexed. He would not release her hand, 


yet knew not what to say or think. 
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“Will youleave me alone?’ sobbed Grace, 
struggling to withdraw her hand. 

“Not till I understand you better. I 
thought you, at least, incapable of trifling, 
dear Grace.” 

“Leave me for five minutes— only for 
five minutes —’ 

“Shall I find you here, then? Promise 
me! I cannot, I will not bear this suspense 
longer —your tears distract me. Why 
should you weep? You.do not know— 
you care not, perhaps,” he said, bitterly, 
‘“‘for my anxiety.” 

Grace made no answer, but her hand be- 
came passive in his grasp. ‘‘ Forgive me,” 
he said, softened by even so slight a mark 
of sympathy, and turned hastily into the 
garden. 

A moment after, the white nose of Dr. 
Busby’s horse appeared before the window. 
Grace heard the grinding of the gravel un- 
der the approaching wheels, and fled to her 
chamber. ‘There are moments in life when 
thought and reflection, urged by excited 
feeling, act with the rapidity of instinct. 
Seeing the tall form of her lover leaning 
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against one of the trees below, Grace seized 
a pencil, and rapidly wrote the following 
words : 

‘“‘T think you have a right to know, and 
I relieve my own heart by telling you, that 
there is no being on earth who inspires me 
with so deep an interest as you do. I will. 
even frankly say that I Jove you, and may 
it console you, for here | must stop—I must 
have something more to trust to than the 
sentiment you express for me, which may be 
transient, and uncertain, before I can link 
my destiny with yours. Your own happi- 
piness, (mine I would willingly sacrifice!) 
would not be secured by it. Weshould be 
wretched, even if my father and mother 
would consent to give me to you; and I 
cannot allow you to distress them by ask- 
ing them to consent. Do not think me a 
severe judge, dear Robert; if you knew 
how many tears I have shed when Isaw you 
doing what I felt was wrong—how many 
hours | have passed in anxious thoughts 
about your future course, and how many 
prayers I have breathed that you might es- 
cape from evil, you would not be angry, 
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you would feel that I love you with a purer 
love than the blind passion you have avow-. 
ed tome. For your own sake, I dare not 
ask it for mine, break up those habits which 
are fast chaining your nobler impulses — 
those intimacies the effect of which the eye 
of anxious aflection can see even in your 
altered countenance. Do not let the whole 
aim and scope of your life be the pursuit of 
pleasure, when there is in you—I long ago 
divined it~-a desire for something more 
noble, more pure, more satisfying; do not 
waste your brilliant talents, your power- 
ful energies, your —~, I must not trust 
myself to praise you, but indeed, dear Rob- 
ert, indeed you are not what you might be, 
what you ought to be! I do not, I cannot 
respect you. 

That you may think no ill of your dis- 
interested friend, I avow that there has 
been an understanding between him and me, 
he knows my preference. He has exert 
ed uo influence against you, but when Task 
him about you, he assures me you are not 
yet stained by any low vice, that your 
character is better than your reputation, 
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that you are true in your attachments. He 
says all he can in your favor, all that friend- 
ship can say, more than I ought to hear, 
for it is hard enough for me to do right in 
this most trying event of my life. Fare- 
well, dear Robert—our paths in hfe will 
never be the same, never, I fear, even so 
near as at present, but I shall ever remain 
faithfully yours.” 

Robert had begun to pace the alleys im- 
patiently —she called to him, and smiling 
through her tears, dropped the note into his 
hand. Never had her sweet face appeared 
so lovely to him as at thattransient glimpse 
ofit. It was a pitying, as well as an affec- 
tionate look, and the suspense he had en- 
dured with almost angry impatience, ap- 
peared to him preferable to the certainty he 
now dreaded. He mounted his horse, and 
galloped home, as if he had not a moment 
tolose. Yet, when he had gained his room, 
and locked himself in, he stood long with 
the note in his hand unopened. 

“Julia loves me,’ he thought. ‘The 
fond little fool would have been overjoyed, 
no doubt, had I offered her the hand Grace 
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casts from her as unworthy her acceptance. 
Had I followed my mother’s advice, we 
should now be receiving the congratulations 
of friends on our engagement. Pshaw! it 
would be annoying, and very tiresome. My 
pride would not have suffered, however, 
and I should at least, have been supposed 
happy. Happy! Is any mortal happy ? Is 
there happiness to be found on earth?’ 

At that moment he heard happy Harry 
singing on the stairs, as he approached his 
room. ‘Busy!’ was the answer to the 
woodpecker tap, which signal without the 
voice, would have announced the only real 
friend. 7 

“Tt is I, it is Harry,” cried his friend, 
unused to such a repulse. be 

““T know, I will come to your room di- 
rectly —Busy!’”’ And to justify himself 
in his own eyes, he opened the note. It 
wrought an instant change in his feelings. 
Hie felt that he had more reason to be proud 
as Grace’s rejected lover, than if he hadap- 
peared to the world in all the glory of suc- 
cess, with the most admired and courted 
belle of the season hanging fondly upon his 
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arm. ‘ How pure and holy a thing is the 
love which would thus ennoble its object !”’ 
said he, aloud, as he paced the floor, con- 
scious of more joy than disappointment. 
“Grace, vou have always looked to me 
like an angelic being, you shal! indeed be 
my guardian angel. Yes, I wil? make my- 
self all I ought to be, I will be worthy of 
you, I will change ‘‘the whole aim and 
scope of my life.” It will be an easy sac- 
rifice to win you, to win a happiness which 
I now believe exists, even on earth. Yes, 
the day will come ——” And he fell into 
a reverie upon his future reformation and 
consequent felicity, which had more of the 
character of a castle in the air, than of so- 
ber resolve and self examination. 

Then starting from his dream, he went 
to confide the whole secret to Harry, to 
thank him, and to ask his advice. 

Had Harry ever really loved Grace, this 
would have been a severe trial of his friend- 
ship anddisinterestedness. But thecase was 
like many, only with one uncommon eir- 
cumstance, entire innocence of design on 


the lady’s part. Harry had been misled by 
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the idea that the heart of the artless dam- 

sel was all his own, and that the responsi-. 
bility of her happiness, and consequently, 

that of the family, rested upon him. Grace 

alwaysreceived him with joy, were his vis- 

its ever so frequent; she was ready to walk 

with him, to sit with him alone, privileges 

accorded to no other young man; she con- 

fided to him all her little plans for self-im- 

provement, or for the pleasure of her pa- 

rents and sister. She laughed at his sal- 

lies, admired what he admired, disliked 

what he disapproved, submitted meekly to 

his criticisms, praised his talents, even paid 

him personal compliments, with the candor 

of a child. Who could call Harry vain, if 
with such encouragement he concluded 

himself the object of her decided preference, 

and gave evidence of his grateful sense of 
it, and his conviction that she would make 

him a nice little wife, by offering her his 

hand? 

An explanation between them gave their 
friendship a firmer basis and a more confi- 
dential character, and Harry became fully 
aware of her deep and affectionate interest 
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in the welfare of his friend, whose thought- 
less and perilous course was often a subject 
of conversation in the family. 

Long and eloquent was the epistle of Ro- 
bert in answer to Grace’s penciled note, 
full of confident hopes, glowing anticipa- 
tions, and visions ofa purer and higher life, 
all of which would have delighted Grace, 
had she read them. 

Never was Quarrelsome Bob in a greater 
passion than when Harry, who was his 
messenger, brought back his letter unopen- 
ed, and these few words written upon it in 
pencil: “In writing what I did, I was far 
from intending to commence a correspond- 
ence which must be kept a secret from my 
parents. I am in hopes you will see as 
clearly as | do, my duty in this respect.” 

Harry could not convince his friend that 
no other course would have been proper or 
dignified for Grace to pursue — that her de- 
cision being absolute, nothing that he could 
merely say, would alter their relation to 
each other, and that therefore, she was right 
not to tdi herself in listening to him ¢ as 


a lover. 
15 
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After a few days of the deepest gloom, 
Robert. suddenly determined to go and see 
how the lovely Julia bore his neglect. Her 
image, pensive and disconsolate, came sooth- 
ingly to his wounded mind. eG 

He found her surrounded by beaux, and 
so much occupied. by a handsome stranger 
as not to notice his entrance. He watched 
her conduct in amazement. While. her 
smiles and her soft hazel eyes had been ex- 
clusively directed to him, vanity was ready ~ 
to excuse the unreserve of her behavior, 
and impute a certain want of delicacy that 
had offended his taste, to the strength of her 
attachment. He looked with different eyes 
upon the same coquettish artillery directed 
upon another. ‘‘’The twentieth love!’’ re- 
peated he, and turned on his heel with con- 
tempt. 

It. was one of those raw evenings which, 
coming upon us in the early autumn, be- 
fore we have resigned ourselves to the de- 
parture of the soft airs of summer, make us 
look for winter without reprieve. Robert’s 
horse trotted round the guide-post. ‘* I will — 
just call and warm myself,’ thought he, 


. 
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“if it were but to shew that I am not of- 
fended. Harry wasright.” ‘The fashion- 
able evening had but just begun, but the 
voices of the family singing their vesper 
hymn before parting for the night, reached 
his ear. He tied his horse, and stepping 
lightly upon the grass, approached the 
house. ° The curtains were drawn, but the 
voices, no longer mellowed into one sound 
by the distance, came each with its own 
remembered tone, to thrill the deep chords 
of his soul—chords which had seldom 
been awakened since he left that peaceful 
and pious. roof. ‘O that I were again a 
boy; he murmured, ‘‘again to choose my 
path to manhood.” ‘Then came the horri- 
ble thought that the companions he had 
wilfully chosen would perhaps be his as- 
sociates for eternity ; that he should wan- 
der with them farther and farther from the 
society, the happiness of the pure, perhaps 
lose, as they had done, even the wish to 
return. The wind blew drearily in fitful 
gusts among the trees and fallen leaves, 
and made him’ shiver.. Within, all was 


light, and warmth, and harmony. Cold, 
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darkness, and a sense of exclusion and 
loneliness .reigned without. The hymn. 
closed, and as the full, low swell of Grace’s 
voice died away, it seemed to his imagina- 
tion to be sighing a long farewell. 

‘* Harry — henceforth behold me a chan- 
ged man.” 

Harry shook his head doubtingly. 

‘‘ Khave not slept during the whole night. 
I am not, as I was when I wrote to Grace, 

full of hope and self-confidence, but I-will 
- change what I certainly can, my outward 
life; that will be a pledge to myself of my 
sincerity. Come with me; I wish to join 
your Temperance club.”? Harry-distrusted 
the evidence of his auditory sense. ‘‘ To- 
tal abstinence, is it not Y’ 

‘“ Why, Robert !” 

‘‘One would think from your aspect, 
you doubted my power of keeping to the 
pledge,”’ said Robert, half angrily. ‘ Are 
you willing or not ?’’ ‘ 

‘‘Overjoyed! But how will you carry 
it through? For instance at your father’s 
table? He might take it as a_ rebuke. 
But do not think me arguing against it,” 

‘i 
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said Harry, recovering from his surprise. 

_“T sign a pledge that I may have a rea- 
son for peens wine ‘which will bar all 
solicitation. I shall have pledged my 
honor, and my father will respect therefore 
what " would otherwise set aside with 
angry authority as a caprice. My mother 
will laugh at my bad taste and be witty 
upon societies and would-be reformists. 
That I care little for; if she makes mea 
little mad, why, so much the easier will my 
task be.” ; 

‘‘] do not see that. But there are ad- 
vantages certainly, in publicly pledging 
one’s self to a right course, which a private 
resolution, however strong, would not pos- 
sess. You wondered at my joining myself 
so early to.a church. It is a help to me to 
have made a public profession of my inten- 
tion to be governed by Christian rules.” 

“IT was half ashamed to take this step, 
lest it should be supposed I thought I was 
in danger of becoming intemperate.” 

‘‘ No one is safe who. indulges: his appe- 
tite as you have done.” 


‘‘Do not think me fallen so aed as to 
15 
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drink for the gratification of my palate. 
Excitement —it was that I thirsted for. 
But how tasteless, and not only tasteless 
but bitter, are the dregs of such excitement, 
when the effervescence of the animal spir- 
its has subsided. I lose absolutely nothing 
by signing the pledge — but if I did e 
Few besides Harry had the industry to 
attend the whole round of recitations, 
voluntary and required. ‘This’ seemed a 
matter of course, for Harry, whose posi- 
tion in life might depend on his accomplish- 
ments, but there had been no such necessi- 
ty in young Ninny’s case, in his own view, 
for his father regarded a college course a 
mere form, which it was needful for a 
gentleman ,of fortune to go through, but 
which had little real value. But now 
young Ninicumtwich added one lesson af- 
ter another to his routine, till, as long idle 
habits cannot at once be changed to a sus- 
tained and consistent application, he had 
even less leisure for rest and recreation than 
Harry himself. The undisturbed posses- 
sion of his time, however, was not gained 
without a struggle with the enemy. When 
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such a fellow as Blackford is determined 
not to be shaken off, it is no easy thing for 
a gentleman to affront him. A locked 
door, and the word “Busy,” kept him off 
in study hours, but whenever young Nini- 
eumtwich went abroad, he found his evil 
genius at his side, eager to make him his 
own by drawing him into the vortex of 
vicious indulgence. Hints, pretty palpa- 
ble ones, were wasted. on such a resolved 
button-holder, and young Ninny had not ~ 
moral courage enough, or rather he could 
not yet feel himself enough at home on 
higher ground to shake himself free as 
Harry had done. But here his quick tem- 
per came to his aid. One night when the 
riotous club of which Blackford was the 
founder, burst into his apartment, and the 
fellow undertook with impudent familiari- 
ty to act the hospitable host, as though 
quite at home, he overshot the mark. Rob- 
ert’s patience had long been threadbare, 
and it gave way; he clenched his formid- 
able fists, advanced his foot, his brow grew 
black as midnight —those nearest fled in 
terror, and Blackford, getting near the 
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door, and cringing with bodily fear, was 

beginning a hypocritical apology. Recov-- 
ering his self command instantly however, 

Ninicumtwich forced a smile, or a grimace, 

politely desired the visitors te be seated, 
produced from a closet an empty decanter, 

a box with a few broken winded cigars in 

it, and a worn out pack of cards, then, lay- 

ing down his purse with them upon the 

table, he returned to his desk, saying, 

“ Draw up, gentlemen. Mr. Blackford, I 

regret that when you invited. your friends, 

you forgot to look out for. their entertain- 

ment.. | am poorly provided, gentlemen, 

but make yourselves at-home with what 

you find. You will excuse me, if you 

please; Iam occupied, and besides, have 
too much humility, gentlemen, to sua 

- my poor company can be any object.”’ 

~ Turning over the leaves of his German 
dictionary with a hand tremulous with sup- 

pressed passion, he took no farther. notice 

of the company till they, half laughing, half 
angry, departed, banging the door behind 
them. ‘The sequel showed that thew did 
not forgive him. 
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When he had persevered long enough to 
feel in some degree the confidence given by 
habit, Robert rewarded himself by a ride to 
visit Master Rodbury. . He made no boast 
of his orderly habits, but was soon aware 
by the manner of his host that Harry had 
not been equally reserved. Grace left the 
room as soon as she could, on pretence of 
household avocations, Mrs. Rodbury being 
still disabled. She was confused at the re- 
membrance of what had passed at their last 
meeting,.and anxious not to betray an in- 
terest which she blushingly repented hav- 
ing acknowledged, though her lover en- 
deavored by a distant and respectful man- 
ner to show that he was far from presum- 
ing upon such progress as he had es made. 
on the way to her esteem. . 

livery day gave anew interest to Robert's Sif 
plan of improvement, and added to the ease 
of self-denial. He kept a private journal, 
wherein he noted down his resolves, and — 
all his failures and short comings. By 
comparing himself with others, he became 
aware of new deficiencies from time to time— 
these formed the basis of new resolutions. 
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To avoid the self-castigation which the 
neglect of any one of these imposed on him, 
he watched ‘himself carefully, avoiding 
whatever made it hard for him to keep them. 
On this ground his study hours became de- 
lightful to him, he was then safe, and his 
mind enjoyed a serenity that made labor, 
pastime. When he grew weary, and his 
mode of life appeared dull and unvaried, he 
dreamed of happiness to come, and the 
sweet hope of winning and consciously de- 
serving Grace’s regard came ‘refreshingly 
over his jaded spirits. His rules became'at 
last so numerous, that he found it compli- 
cated ape perplexing to refer to them in his 
self-examination. He now felt the need of 
a highe er standard, a moré perfect. ideal. 
oT] hen Tt remembered his long disused Bi- 
ble, and reading it in a new spirit, he found 
uc my. of wisdom and divine beauty 

in the life of the Savior, that it seemed to 
him ai sense had been developed with- 
in him. Passages which had fallen upon 
his ear a thousand times without reaching 
his mind, shad now a meaning and a power 
led his whole soul. _ And-when he 
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closed the. book, which he now felt to be _ 
truly the word of God, the spirit of prayer 
and trust revived in his: bosom. He was 
more humble than he had ever been, yet 
he felt a full confidence that now that a de- 
sire to be pure and to avoid evil was the 
first wish of his heart, God would look up- 
on him with favor and compassion, and 


give him aid in the struggle which his in- 


firmity of temper, and the temptations of 
the world prepared for him. Hitherto he 
had had little faith to pray, for when in 
' some hour of transient religious feeling, he 
had tumed his eyes to heaven, it was to 
ask for earthly’ blessings, or comfi der 
the stings of disappointment. ‘N he 
prayed ina new ‘spirit, “ Lord, aa 
though it be by fire—renew a right spi 
Within me, and I ask not io be es fi 
suffermg. Whatéver will help me to se 
thee with a pure® heart, O God, 2ppoln fais 
and may I-have patience and en- 
dure to the end. Save me, O Father, save 
me-+from myself.” ven 


» Being occasionally throwni ontact with, | 
his old comrades, (for he had never had the 
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courage like Harry to take a formal leave 
of them, or assume the attitude of a moni- 
tor,) Robert gained some hint of a base pro- 
ject of Blackford’s to. entice a young girl 
from her father’s protection. After an. in- 
dignant remonstrance with him, which had 
no effect, he wrote a letter, signed also by 
Harry, representing to the foolish girl the 
brutal character of the man for whom she — 
was about to forsake the safe shelter of the 
paternal roof. 'Thenmeeting the scoundrel, 
he told him what he had done, and in the 
impetuosity of his feelings, overwhelmed 
him with such a torrent of contemptuous 
and biting rebuke, that he was speechless 
with shame and cowardly rage. It only 
served to confirm his wicked purpose, but 
- finding himself effectually foiled, he, with 
his wild followers, entered Robert’s room 
~ in his absence, broke and defaced every- 
thing in it, forced open his desk, strewed his 
papers all about the room, and took away 
his diary to make sport of at the club. 
When Ninicumtwich returned, the first 
object that he distinguished in the chaos 
that met his view) was the slippers em- 
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broidered by Grace, lying in a heap of coal; 
then the open desk and scattered papers. 
He immediately shut the door, locked him- 
self in, and threw the key as far as he could; 
he dared not trust himself with liberty in 
the frenzy of passion he felt coming on. 
This self-distrust and the precaution he had 
taken against himself served to calm him, 
and when Harry came to his door an hour 
after, both had a hearty laugh at the diffi- 
culty of getting it open, and at the scene of | 
desolation within. ‘The journal was sought 
by both inevery corner, Ninicumtwich hav- 
ing too much honor to suspect any one of 
stealing papers marked private. Tt was 
not till the room was refurnished, and every 
vestige of disorder removed, that he and 
Harry were convinced that it had been stol- 
en on purpose to makeit public. ‘This was 
the most genuine trial of patience Robert 
had ever had, yet he bore it like a hero. 
“In that journal,” said he to Harry, ‘‘I had 
humbled myself before God, but my proud 
heart rebelled against humbling myself be- 
fore men. I concealed my sense of past un- 
worthiness, and my thirst for Pear things. 
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Now he has done for me in his providence 
what I shrank from doing for myself. At 
least I rejoice that they know me, now; all 
will be comparatively easy for me in time 
to come.”’ | 
And while young Ninicumtwich pursued 
an elevated and honorable course, his strong 
enthusiasm soon making him leaderin every 
noble cause, the unfortunate young men 
with whom he and Harry had begun their 
College experience, rapidly sunk into pro- 
fligacy, and finally into disgrace. Blackford 
was expelled, then cast off by a stern fath- 
er; others were suspended, or withdrawn 
by sorrowing friends. A few took warning, 
and endeavored to retrieve lost time and 
reputation. About this time a packet was 
brought to Robert, containing his lost diary; 
on the envelope was a Greek motto, signi- 
fying ‘‘lead on—I follow.” 'The Greek 
characters gave no clue to the writer through 
the hand writing. But as time rolled on, 
conjecture turned strongly upon one who 
became not merely a follower, but a fellow 
soldier in the van of the warfare with evil. 
A remarkable event took place in Master 
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Rodbury’s family. Alice was discovered 
tobe an heiress. She wasabout three years 
old when she was found drifting on a piece 
of wreck, and taken on board, by a pleasure © 
party among whom was Mrs. Rodbury. 
She clasped the shivering orphan to her 
warm heart, and well did she fulfil the vow 
internally made, that. she would be to her 
a mother. Indeed, her own child never 
had been treated with the indulgence, the 
extreme. tenderness which the forlorn situ- 
ation and sensitive feelings of Alice called 
forth. 

At first the child talked much of ‘ Uncle 
Alfred,” and now this uncle Alfred through 
some accident had heard of her rescue, and 
came to claim her. It was like being made 
a second time an orphan, to be carried away — 
to England; and her uncle was so far mov- 
ed by her grief, that he promised that she 
should be at full liberty to return, if after 
visiting her relatives and her inheritance, 
she still wished it. Master Rodbury re- 
fused to receive any return for the expen- 
ses of her education. 

Robert and Harry graduated with the 
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highest honors. Harry was immediately . 
claimed by his exulting friend, Dr. Busby, 
and others who knew his talents for teach- 
ing, to take charge of a classical school they 
had established in hisnative town. At first 
he accepted the employment as a means of 
providing funds for the study of a profes- 
sion. But finding that teaching was fast 
coming to be considered a profession in it- 
self, and as useful and important as any 
other, he devoted himself heart and soul to 
the Busby school, or Academy as it was 
ambitiously named. Of course it became 
popular and flourishing. 

Mr. Ninicumtwich was a.proud man — 
both proud and vain —vain of his wealth, 
vain of everything that pertained to him. 
But he had one possession of which he had 
never fully realized the value. He had 
been proud of a straight and althletic youth 
who called him father; he had exulted in 
his spirited and manly air, and his striking- 
’ ly handsome countenance; he had shown 
fondness by never denying him any indul- 
gence that money could furnish, by taking 
part in his fiery resentments, and fostering 
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of parental advice for restraint. Greatly 
surprised was he, and most justly proud, 
when his eyes were opened to the merit of 
his self-guided boy, on the day when he 
graduated, through the praises of strangers 
and spectators, and the congratulations of 
friends. Hisvery heart was warmed with- 
in him—for the man of the world had a 
heart; though most people were unsuspicious 
of its existence. ‘The son felt a new glow 
of delight when he found himself understood 
by his father. 

In the midst of this real and on his part 
undeserved joy, fortune was preparing a 
stunning blow for the man of wealth in the 
failure of a bank. While the young grad- 
uate was exhausting his rhetoric. to console 
his parents under their very heavy loss, a 
factory from which a large portion of their | 
income was derived was compelled.by the 
state of the market to dismiss its operatives 
and close its doors. | Pleasant tidings this! 
Hardly had the feet of the messenger turned 
from the door, when news of a tremendous 


conflagration made him tremble for his In- 
16* 
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surance Company. Inalarm he attempted 
to withdraw certain loans he had made to 
friends in business; it was a time of pressure, 

they couldin no wise pay. ‘Then the stock- 
holders of the broken bank were sued, for 
its debts. The justice of their being respon- 
sible, under the circumstances, could not 
be immediately determined, but the chances 
were that Mr. N. who was too honorable to 
evade any just claim, would be stripped of 
what property remained to him. « Poor Ro- 
bert was rather frightened, brought up as 
he had been, at the near view of poverty, 
but thought little of himself in his anxiety 
‘about the effect of such an accumulation of 
misfortunes on his father’s health and san- 
ity. But,in a time of excitement, qualities 
before unknown are developed in men’s 
minds; and adversity is a fine antidote to 
ennui and self-indulgence; which deaden 
the intellect. The first shock depressed 
Mr. Ninicumtwich; the second made him 
angry; the third roused all his energies, 
and when threatened failure of the mer- 
chants in his debt put the climax to his per- 
plexities, the whole man was awake, andin 
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the hurry of business, and the excitement of 
Suspense, actually happier than for years 
previous. His wife, so long an indolent 
fine lady, cheered him by her efficient mea- 
sures of retrenchment; her plan was to quit 
their large house, go into lodgings inva re- 
tired place, to be free from company, and 
other expenses depending on ‘‘the eye of 
the world.’’ ‘There happened to be a va- 
cant cottage near the guide-post. Mrs. 
Ninicumtwich’s pride revolted atits too great 
‘proximity to the circle of their past splen-: 
dor; but she yielded, wonderingly, to the 
urgency of her son, and the family took up 
their abode in it, with only the faithful 
black footman, and an equally indispensa- 
ble cook, of all her well trained servants. 
The Rodburys were the nearest neigh- 
bors, and it was not Robert’s fault that 
there was not immediately an intimacy be- 
tween the families. ‘The two matrons car- 
ed at first very little for each other’s socie- 
ty, but a point of common interest was fi- 
nally found ina little flower garden which, 
with her neighbor’s assistance, Mrs. N. laid 
out with her own fairhands. One evening 
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as Grace and Robert were sauntering up 
and down the alleys, Mrs. Ninicumtwich 
obligingly remarked that she thought Grace 
appropriately named. Mrs. R. rejected 
this bonne bouche to her maternal vanity. 
‘““Grace was a good girl; to be sure, but 
Alice, since her return, had been thought 
strikingly elegant in her figure and man- 
ner, dc. &c.”’ | 

‘Grace is much the loveliest in my view. 
I only wonder that you have contrived to 
keep her admirers at a distance so long.’’ 

‘| fancied an attachment between her 
and Harry was her egis—but I. was a 
fool not to see that she is too volatile to suit 
Harry, or to care about any one herself. It 
is well — for she is the light of her father’s 
eyes, andJ couldnot spare herand Alice too.” 

‘When ei Alice leave you? She: is 
very young.” 

‘OQ, Harry’s house is to go up first, un- 
der the trees in his favorite grove.” 

“You will lose Grace too, I phophadel 
said the lady, glancing at ne son who was 
stooping to listen to Grace’s half whispered 
words. ‘I'he reader may listen too. 
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“*T must say I think it quite odd that 
now I am willing you should ask my fath- 
er, you do not choose to do so.” 

““ Nay, dearest Grace, fam now poor — 
I will not murmur against heaven, which 
has, doubtless for good purposes, placed an- 
other obstacle between us, for me to over- 
come — When I have studied my profes- 
sion, and have some certain prospect —” 

‘Perhaps I shall elope with somebody 
before then.” 

““ Do not jest — you do not know how it 
jars upon my feelings. Suppose he should 
reject an empty hand ——” 

‘J shall not suppose any such thing.”’ 

_“T shall lose the hope I have lived upon so 
long—He will forbid you to think of me—” 

“JT would fain be a dutiful daughter, but 
I could not obey so unreasonable an in- 
junction. Now hear me, Robert—But no, I 
havea great mind to besilent andrunaway.” 

‘“‘T have your hand close prisoner, and I 
shall not let it go till you tell me what you 
Were going to say so earnestly.” 

‘‘ No —it does not become me to argue 
this subject. [believe you are only roguish- 
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ly pape off - Sek scores. _ Now you are 
angry.” 
““T sometimes doubt if you have any 
depth of feeling, you sport so cruelly with 
my anxiety. You only pretend to doubt 
my selfish readiness to bind you to my for- 
tunes, be they bright or dreary. I greatly 
fear your idolizing father will not risk for 
you the chances of a struggle with narrow 
means. — Do speak to me.” 

‘* Do not ask him, then.” 

“Do you think he will permit you to 
promise 2 Fs 

“"To starve with you? Possibly he 
may, as he will reflect.that it may be three 
or four years before [am called upon to 
fulfil my desperate compact. LZ 

‘“ Ha, ha, ha! You are incorrigible.” 

‘‘Now I have made you laugh, it is my © 
turn to be serious. Robert, I am certain 
my father will think I have a greater 
chance for happiness in being the chosen 
helper, the confidant, the egual of a man 
who must win his way in the world, rather 
than in being made an appendage to a rich 
man’s fortune, a mere ornament, or a sort 
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of upper servant in his house,—rather let 
me say slave, as my bondage must last till 
death.” Grace paused for breath, and young 
Ninicumtwish, dropping her hand, exclaim- 
ed in an altace tone, 

rrdce. , Rodbungae- could such have 
ever been your lot with me ?”’ 

“Oh, no, no! Believe me, I was not 
thinking of you.” 

“Truly? Be candid, and I will forgive 
any thing. ‘lo whom then did your 
thoughts point ? 

“Why cannot [ suppose acase? But as 
you are so backward to advance aclaim to 
my hand, I will just acknowledge that a 
WiAtegeertdine personage stands ready to 
take me off my father’s hands, all unpor- 
tioned asI am. I will not say who, but my 
father knows.” And forthwith Ninicum- 
twich without leave taking leaped the fence, 
and was off in a strait line’ to Master Rod- 
bury’s study, leaving Grace to answer for 
his escape as she might. 

Master Rodbury was quite ready to em- 
brace Robert asa son, and assured him that 
he had long been united with Grace in his 
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affection. ‘‘Before you were aware of her 


influence over you, I observed it with plea- 
sure, as the most powerful means of : soften- 
ing ate elevating your character. Passion- 
ate, wayward, and ignorant as you then 
were, | saw with prophetic hope the noble 
character you have since formed. One les- 
son more you have to learn. This bug-bear 
poverty which daunts you in prospect, will 
in remembrance wear the features ofa friend. 
You have been brought up to value wealth 
and. its advantages by a false standard. 
Learn now that it is not the highest good. 
Let it never be the main-object for which 
you exert your talents, — no, not even for 
Grace’s sake. Bem gun your mission in the 
world worthily, faithfully, conscientiously, 
and you may safely leave the ordering of 
incidental circumstances to Him whom you 
serve; the laborer is worthy of his hire. 


Your father may retrieve his losses; but if 


it may not be so, be animated Pehex than 
depressed by self-dependence. Seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 
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W.&S.B. IVES, 


SALEM, MASS. 


PUBLISH A SERIES OF HIGHLY INSTRUCTIVE, MORAL, 
INTERESTING, AND AMUSING 
a fs 


GAMES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 


—VIZ:— 


- The Improved and Illustrated Game 
of Doctor Busby, 


Consisting of twenty emblematical cards, beautiful- 
ly colored, and done up in a neat embossed case. 

Upwards of fifteen thousand copies have been sold 
in the last eighteen months. ‘The Press has very fa- 
vorably noticed it:— 


Col. Stone, of the New York Commercial Adverti- 

ser, says :—‘*‘ We pronounce it, without hesitation, 

__ the most novel, ingenious and amusing thing of the 

. we hayeever seen. Dr. Busby and his eccentric 

family, cannot fail of affording a fund of amusement 

to all who bécome acquainted with them. ‘The pack 

of cards is moreoyer a little gallery of pictures, very 

neatly executed, and affording amusement per se, 

without reference to the game of which it is the in- 
strument.”’ 
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The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser says: ‘The 
most pleasing Game ever devised for the social circle.’”” 
3 a we 
The American Traveller, Boston, says:—‘‘It af- 
fords a capital exercise for the memory, and has al- 
ready become a standard Game, and is introduced in- 
to almost every part of the-country.”’ 


Col. Webb, of the New York Courier and Enquirer, 
says:—‘‘ It appears to us to be something very rich 
and unique, entirely different-from any thing we have 
seen in this line, and will doubtless be the source of 
-a fund of amusement for both old and young.’? 

The Editor of the Boston Recorder. says:—* 'This 
is the name of anew Game which affords children a 
very innocent and agreeable pastime, and a healthy 
exercise for the memory ;—the drawings are remark- 
ably spirited and beautiful.”’ 

The Editor of the Watch Tower, Newburyport, 
says:—‘‘The Game of Dr. Busby is very innocent and 
amusing, and will afford an elegant and instructive 
amusement for the young.”’ | 


The Mansion of Happiness, , 


A. beautiful colored, sheet, put up in the portfolio 
form, with Teetotum and Counters. Between three 
and four thousand copies have been sold in ten months. 


ill 

The editor of the Boston American Traveller, says: 
“We consider it superior to the common games, in 
point of interest and moral effect, and worthy of a more 
full description than we shall be able to give it. It 
may be played by any number of persons around a ta- 
ble. The plan of the game is handsomely lithographed 
and colored, on a chart, in the centre of which stands 
the Mansion of Happiness. A circuitous avenue leads 
to this desirable residence, on which are marked, how- 
ever, many appropriate emblems of the Virtues and 
Vices, suitable blanks and other divisions. hen there 
are counters and a tetotum wherewith to conduct the 
game. ‘The aim of the players is, of course, to reach 
the Mansion of Happiness; but there are many obsta- 
cles in the way, and he is an expert traveller who can 
reach the blissful abode without stumbling, and in fact 
without retracing his steps for some undesirable asso- 
-ciation and doomed punishment. 

*¢'This cannot fail to prove one of the most attract- 
ive amusements for a winter evening yet invented; 
and the moral exhibited at every move on the board, 
cannot be entirely overlooked by the most careless. 
This should be among the first novelties examined at 
the book stores, by those in pursuit of holyday pres- 

ents.”’ 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 


A New Game ror tue Houtpays. We have been 
looking at a very pretty game called the ‘‘ Mansion of 
Happiness,’’ for sale by the Messrs. Woodworth, suc- 
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cessors to Bonfanti, in Broadway, which is one of the 
very best things of ‘the kind we have seen since our 
school boy days. It is very similar to, the good old 
‘¢ Game of the Goose,’’ which doubtless most of our. 
readers have played at one time or another. The new 
game cannot be too strongly recommended as a most 
pleasant and instructive amusement. 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Tue Mansion or Happiness. ‘This is the title of 
anew game published by W. & S. B. Ivzs, Salem, 
Mass. It is around game played with tetotum and 
counters. The players are supposed to be travellers 
on the road of Life, making the best of their way to 
the Mansion of Happiness. Those who succeed in 
possessing themselves of the good moral qualities are 
helped forward in their right course, by the rewards 
of the game, while the-Idle, the Sabbath Breakers, the 
Perjurers, the Passionate and the Dissipated are pun- 
ished in a suitable manner. ‘The pictures composing 
the board on which the game is played are neatly lith- 
ographed and colored, and the whole is well done up 
in the portfolio form, with a case containing the coun- 
ters, tetotum, and the rules for playing the game. It 
will furnish’a pleasant amusement for the long winter 
evenings, and an excellent Christmas and New Year’s 
present. 


From the New York Courier and Enquirer 


A New Game ror tue Hompays., “The Man- 
sion of Happiness ’’ —a very inviting name ——is the 
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title of a New Game for sale by our friends, the Messrs. 
Woodworth, successors to Bonfanti, in Broad way, and 
from what we can judge by looking over the accom- 
panying programme of instructions, we think it must 


-be a very beautiful and amusing game, and would ad- 


eu . . 7 
vise everybody to purchase one who is in search of 
something new and curious.’’ 


oes 


The editors of the Salem (Mass.) Register, say:— 
** It appears to us that this must prove one of the most 
interesting amusements for a winter evening that has 
lately been devised ; and a fine moral seems to be in- 
culcated, too, at every move in the game. It certainly 
is very ingenious, and, we think, must have a great 
run when it becomes known in the community. The 
whole arrangement and execution of the materials for 
the game, are very neat.’’ 


ot 


The Boston Recorder says :—‘‘ Children will find 
this an exceedingly pleasant way of spending some of 
the hours over the winter’s fireside ; and it will be 
morally profitable to them too, as it will constantly re- 
mind them of the steps by which in the order of God’s 
wise government, Happiness is gained or lost.”’ 


ee 


The accomplished editress of the Boston Transcript 
says :—‘* What Bostonian would ever dream of going 
to Salem, the olden ‘‘land of witches,’’ for the 


*¢ Mansion of Happiness,’ or what denouncer of the 
* 
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doctrine of perfect earthly happiness would expect to 
have the very mansion of bliss itself, brought from 
Salem to Boston, by the locomotive power of steam, — 
and, by hand carriage into the bargain ? 


A gentleman from Salem, nevertheless, brought the 
‘‘ Mansion of Happiness’? to us yesterday morning, 
with all the indwelling spirits of the abode—Pru- 
dence, Honesty, Humility, Truth, Sincerity, ‘lemper- 
ance, Gratitude, Justice, and Piety. In presenting it 
to us, he looked as cheerfully as though he had nev- 
er found the ‘‘ Stocks,’ the ‘* House of Correction,” 
the ‘* Pillory,’’ or the ‘* Whipping Post,’’ as obsta- 
cles in the way of jis progress towards the Mansion. 
Unluckily, however, we do not possess the only 
** open sesame’’ to this castle of Happiness. Gold 
has turned many a key, and the potent power of the 
mint’s coinage will furnish to all aspirants sure pos- 
session of a similar mansion. 


But, to do away with all mystery, we must explain | 
to our young friends that we are writing of a new and 
pleasant game for their Christmas and New Year’s 
holidays, on the board of which are indicated by draw- 
ings, the qualities and places mentioned above. It 
can be played by several persons with a tetotum and 
counters, with which they ‘‘spin the way’’ to the 
‘‘Mansion of Happiness’’ (the name of the play) and 
count up the routes and execution; is published by 
W.&S. B. Ives of Salem, and is for sale by our Book- 
sellers and Fancy Goods dealers. As we have said, it. 
is an agreeable game, and may be made to inculeate a 
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true moral lesson. It will be a desideratum for the 
coming season of sifts and rememberances.”’ 

The editor of the Salem Gazette, says:—‘ It is evi- 
dent that the publishers have carried out the author’s 
ideas in a very handsome and attractive form, so as to 
constitute a fascinating holiday present for young 
people.”’ 


The National Game of the American 
Eagle, 

An elegant colored lithographic sheet, neatly done 
up in the portfolio form, with tetotum and counters. 

The press has given very flattering notices— The 
Boston Mercantile Journal, says: —‘‘ A good moral per- 
vades the whole of the Game, and also some instruc- 
tive lessons to aspiring and unprincipled politicians. 
We commend this Game to the favor of our young 
friends.’’. 


From the Boston Bee. 


«¢ The National Game of the American Eagle,’ is 
the title of the very interesting and amusing game, 
just published by W. & S. B. Ives, of Salem, and for 
sale at Messer’s, 204 Washington street. ‘The game 
is a political one, and the candidates for the occupancy 


of the White House, move along the course in accord- 
ee 
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ance with numbers obtained by the spinning of a teto- 
tum. Several of the numbers marked upon the board 
are inscribed with the name of some political virtue, 
such as patriotism, disinterestedness, firmness, and the 
like ; others are marked with some political vice, such 
as office seeking, mendacity, treachery, &c.; and the 
player who lights upon a virtue is promoted there for 
and sent further on his way to the White House, 
where he who happens upon a vice is punished and 
put back in the race. The game furnishes a very 
good moral, especially to political aspirants, and will 
serve for a very agreeable hour’s entertainment for the 
young. ‘There is considerable fun in it.” c 
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J. R. Chandler of the Philadelphia U. S. Gazette, 
says:—‘‘It is a very pleasant device for whiling away 
an hour with the little folks, who ask amusement in 
doors, as well as out.’’ 


The talented editress of the Boston Transcript, 
says:—‘‘The above is the title of a new play for young 
people, recently sent out for its share of public atten- 
tion, by Messrs W. & S. B. Ives of Salem, to whose © 
enterprise and taste the juveniles of our neighborhood — 
ought to be much indebted for various similar designs 
for their amusement and pastime. ‘Those who were 
gratified with the ‘‘Mansion of Happiness,’’ arranged 
by the same publishers last year, will not be less en- 
tertained with this new game, which i is played in much 
the s same way, although we believe, somewhat less 
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complicated in its arrangements. A moral may be 
learned from the course of the game, ofa highly useful 
character, especially to the boy-player who-may per- 
haps become the man-politician hereafter. Tor ex- 
‘ample, the rule of the game for No. 23 says: 

He who proves treacherous to his party, must be 
sent back to Texas for the remainder of the game, and 
not think of striving for the occupancy of the White 
House this term. No. 11: Peculation must suffer 
public contempt for two years before he can again go 
forward. No. 20: Whoever exposes his Duplicity 
must return to Private Life, and remain for two years 

These are some of the penalties of the game. It 
has itsrewards of an equally judicious character. ‘The 
game is neatly done up in the portfolio form, with the 
tetotum, counters, and rules attached to it.”’ 


The editor of the Portsmouth Journal says:— * * 
“Tt is a mirror to the young, of the way in which the 
great game now in progress should be played, and by 
showing the evil results of bad measures will have 
some good effect in instilling correct principles of ac- 
tion.”’ 


—— 


The editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, says: 
* * * «'The end to be reached is the White House, 
of which there is a neat drawing at the bottom of the 
board. It seems to afford a good moral, well worth 
the attention of old as well as juvenile aspirants after 
honor. It has its penalagy and its rewards of an 
eq ually judicious character.’ et 
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The following are entirely new, and just published: 


Game of Master Rodbury and his 
Pupils, | 
By the Author of Dr. Busby—consisting of thirty- 


six cards, a part of which are beautifully colored, ve- 
ry neatly put up in a gilt embossed case. 


Characteristics of Distinguished 
Persons, 


Male and Female, an original and amusing Game by 
Mrs. Tuthill, author of the Young Lady’s Home, etc. 
etc. It consists of fifty cards in an embossed case, 
each card contains the characterestics of some distin- 
guished individual, male or female, the Game can be 
played by any number of persons,. from two to fifty, 
and. is of a highly interesting and intellectual character. 


The Game of Pope and Pagan, 

Or siege of the stronghold of Satan, by the Christ- 
ian Army. It is a neat diagram illustrated by plates. 
on the sheet, which is in the folio form; it exhibits a 
band of devoted Missionaries, attacking the stronghold 
of Satan, defended by Papal and Pagan Antichrist.— 
It is played by twenty-six figures ; two, represent Pope 
and Pagan, and twenty-four are the Missionaries. It 
is played by two performers. 
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National Writing Book. 


We publish an excellent series of ‘‘ Writing Books,”’ 
called the ‘‘ Narionan Writine Boox,’’ by Davin 
P. Page, Principal of the English High School, New- 
buryport, and Cuartes NortHenp, Principal of the 
Aborn street Grammar School, Salem. 


It consists of a series of seven numbers, with copies 
in each book. It has been published about two anda 
half years, and upwards of exghty ty thousand copies have 
been sold. 

It has been introduced into most of the New Eng- 
land States and is highly recommended by all ‘Teach- 
ers who have given it trial. 


The Salem Teachers say, * * * ‘‘ We have no hes- 
itation in pronouncing it the best system now before 
the pyblic.2>* ** 

The Beverly Teachers, say, * * ‘*We take pleasure in 
declaring, that in our opinion, it is decidedly superior, 
in all respects, to any which we have ever seen or 
used. Indeed, to us it appears as nearly perfect as it 
is possible for asystem of Writing to be framed.’’ * * * 


The Rev. Dr. Coleman, and Wm. H. Wells, Esq., 
Instructors in the Teachers’ Seminary, Andover, say, 
‘‘ Tn our estimation, it more fully meets the wants of 
Schools than any other system now in use.” 

Rev. J. M. Austin, a member of the school com- 
mittee, Danvers, says, ‘‘ Since the introduction of the 
*¢ National Writing Book” into our Schools, the 
Writing has manifested a greater improvement than 
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for many of the past years. This improvement is so 
evident and striking,that it has attracted the attention, 


and elicited the commendation of all who io wit- 
nessed the examination of our public schools.’ 


The Principal of the Topsfield A cdbeaty Mk says: — 
‘Tt has certain excellencies that belong to no other sys- 
tem with which I am acquainted.”?  * 


The Rev. G. M. Eaton, Principal of die Savannah. 
Select High School, Georgia, says :—‘* I would ex- 
press to you the high estimation in which I hold these 
Books, as admirably well adapted to upprgye a 
in this indispensable branch of education.’ . 


Benjamin Greenleaf, Esq., Principal of the Brad- 
ford ‘Teachers’ Seminary, writes :—‘‘ It affords me 
pleasure to say that since the introduction of ‘your 
books into my Seminary, my pupils have made much 
greater improvement than with any other system I 
have ever used, and I think it is peculiarly well adapt- 
ed to meet the wants of our Schools and Academies. 
I therefore, with great confidence, recommend it to 
teachers and school a believing it will give. 
them perfect satisfaction.’ 

The Instructors in N ewhunynere write,— The 
National Writing Book is decidedly the best system 
we have ever used; we say the best because it is the 
most ‘‘ teachable,’’ and consequently, of the most prac- 
tical value.”’ i i. 
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